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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 








FRIDAY. DECEMBER 23. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items wili be found in detail] in 
their appropriate columns. 

Meetings Next Week.—Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burgh. ; 
» Elections.—Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgi, George W. 
Bartlett, General Superintendent.—East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia, C. H. Hudson, General Manager.—Housatonic, 
Wm. H. Starbuck, President.—Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. Joseph O. Osgood, Chief Engineer.—New Lisbon, 
East Liverpool & Southern, Daniel Crawford, President.— 
tichmond & Danville, George S. Scott, President.—Toledo 
& Michigan Belt, 8. C. Reynolds, President. 

New Companies Organized.— Beloit & Nebraska 
files a charter in Kansas.—Chicago & New Orleans files ar- 
ticles in Ilinois.—Canaveral & South Florida is chartered 
in Florida.—Milwaukee & Geneva files articles in Wiscon- 
sin.—Toledo & Michigan Belt is incorporated in Ohio — 
Evansville, Terre Haute & Indianapolis filed articles in 
Indiana. 

Changes and Extensions.—Colorado ; Colorado Mid- 
land completed to Glenwood Springs.—Dakota ; Illinois Cen- 
tral is completed to Sioux Falls.—Ji/inois: Chicago, St. 





Louis & Paducah is completed from Marion to near | 
New Burnside.—Chicago & Eastern Illinois’ will be 
extended to St. Louis next year.—Kansas: Chicago, 


Kansas & Nebraska extended to Phillipsburg.— Mississippi : 
Mobile & Northwestern is to be changed to standard gauge. 
—Montana: Helena, Boulder Valley & Butte is extended 13 
miles.— North Carolina: Wilmington, Chadbourn & Con-' 
way opened from Chadbourn to Conway, 8. C.—Oregon : 
California & Oregon is completed. 

Traftic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
Dec. 17 show an increase of 13.4 per cent., as compared with 
the same period last year: bituminous shipments show an 
increase of 49.5 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
for the week ending Dec. 16 show an increase of 6.8 per cent., 
as compared with the corresponding week last year ; ship- 
ments show an increase of 23.0 per cent.; seaport receipts | 
show an increase of 47.9 per cent.: exports an increase of | 
16.9 per cent.: cotton in sight is greater than at the same 
date last year by 9.5 per cent. 

Earnings.—Fifteen roads report gross earnings for the 
month of November, 5 showing a decrease and 10 an in- 
crease; the net increase is $172,534, or 5.6 per cent. For the | 
month of October, 12 roads report gross and net earnings, | 
*% showing a decrease in net; the net increase is $384,852, | 
or 8.7 per cent. Forthe 11 months ending Nov. 30. 95) 
roads report gross earnings, 4 having an increase; the total | 
net increase is $35,654,389, or 14.4 per cent. 

Miscellaneous.—Central of Georgia bas bought the | 
Savannab, Publin & Western.—Indianapolis Decatur & | 
Springfield perfects reorganization. 


| so equipped. 


Sontributions. 


The Continuous Heating Coupling Committee. 





NEw York, Dec. 21, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

! consider the patience exhibited by the members of the com- 
mittee on the investigation of couplers for continuous steam 
heating, held at the Astor House yesterday, as admirable in 
the extreme; but I do net think that, under the circum- 
stances, full justice was done in the exhibit of any or all of 
the couplers before them. When one man, with the gift of 
eloquence, gets advantage of a distinct hearing over all the 
others, and uses that hearing to denounce all and every | 
coupler except his own, 1 think the Executive Committee 
will place that man’s conduct in the position which it) 
deserves. There were many couplers there with merits fully 
equal to the one referred to, if not very much superior, and 
{ consider his fling at the Martin failure as equal to the 
action of the ass kicking the dead lion. Ina matter of this 
kind it is almost impossible for even mechanics, as most*of 
these gentlemen are, to tell wherein the advantages of one 
coupler presented would be over another without thorough 
practical tests. I trust the conclusion that the committee 
will arrive at will be only reached after that has been done 
anda fair show given to all who choose to present their 
couplers for experiment aud proof. STEAM COUPLER. 








The Howe Truss Car Frame. 





New York, Dec. 12, 1887. | 


To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I see in your issue of Nov. 4 an illustration of a method of 
framing or bracing the sides of freight cars, which you call | 
with reason the perfect plan, and which you attribute to Mr. | 
J. W. Cloud. 

In order that the record may be correct, I beg vo say that 
I both proposed and applied this method in 1880 on the Pan | 
Handle. After trying it in actual service I urged its adop | 
tion without success. 

Mr. Cloud’s application for patent on this construction is 
dated May 5, 1884, A. K. MANSFIFLD, 


| only on special trains. 


| terred many roads from 


| construction, with the automatic brake. 
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Fall of a Retaining Wall. 


Thursday, the 15th inst., about 40 feet of the retaining 
wali on the north side of the New York, New Haven & Hart” 
ford tracks at Portchester fell out, covering the north track 
with a mass of masonry and earth. All traffic on that track 
was interrupted nearly 24 hours. Fortunately no train ac. 
cident resulted, although fast trains are run there at short 
intervals, and the wall fell without any warning. 

The wall was built to retain the street on the north side of 
the tracks, and was commeuced about the middle of Novem- 
ber and completed about the first of December. The wall 
was cement rubble work, beight 18 ft., width on top 3 ft. and 
on the bottom 8 ft., having a batter on the face of 1 in. to 1 
ft. The filling in of the rear of the wall was carried up at the 
same time as the wall to the ful! height of the new grade in 
the rear, and to a width on top of twenty feet. The slope of | 
the ground in the rear of this wall ascends very rapidly, but 
just in the rear of the portion which fell there is a low place 
or pocket, into which the water from the side hill drains. A 
drain was made through the wall for the purpose of carrying | 
away the water, but from sheer neglect it was stopped up in 
the rear, so that when the water came down to this 
low place there was no escape, and the wall for 35 or 40 ft. 
in length was pressed cut at the bottom some 3 ft. above the 
foundation, giving no warning and having shown no signs of 
being out of batter or line, although about a week previous 
the wall adjoining this, about 10 feet west of the abutment 
for William street bridge, had showed about 2 inches out of 
batter. 

There is no doubt that the wall was not properly tied or 
thoroughly filled with mortar, and that proper care was not 
taken to secure drainage, although the drain was the full 
size, according to plan. 


Freight Train Brakes in the New England Railroad 
Club. 


We gave last week a brief abstract of the proceedings of the 
New England Railroad Club at the regular meeting Dec. 14. 
Additional particulars are now available. The subject for 
the evening’s discussion was automatic freight brakes, and 
Mr. Lauder, who bad been appointed at the last meeting to 
open the discussion, read the following paper: 

AUTOMATIC BRAKES FOR FREIGHT TRAINS. 


The recent exhibition given by the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. of their automatic freight train brake on the Fitchburg 
Railroad, near this city, has given the subject we have before 
us for discusion to-night new interest, and I know of no 
subject that possesses more interest, or is of more importance 
to the railroad, viewed from an economic standpoint, than 
this one at this time. 

The safe working of trains 1s, of course, of the first impor- 
tance, and their economical working comes next. The pub- 
lic do not have so much interest in the sate movement of 
freight trains as of passenger, except as regards the safety of 
trainmen, but their safety is of paramount importance and 
auything that will diminish the hability to accident ought to 

ve and will be adopted by the railroads of the country. By 
reference to the accident statistics published by the Puil- 
road Gazette, 1 find that in the month of September, 1887, 
there was a total of 150 accidents on the railroads throughout 
the country, in which 61 persons were killed and 191 in- 
jured. Of this number of accidents, 83 were collisions, six 
being caused by trains breaking in two. The exhibition re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this paper made it plain that 
collisions caused by trains breaking apart could not occur if 
the cars were equipped with continuous automatic brakes. 
it is also certain that collisions from other causes would be 
largely reduced, if not entirely prevented, if all trains were 
Verailments caused by broken wheels, or other 
parts of the rolling stock, by broken rails, misplaced switches, 
in fact from any cause, woul¢ have their destructive effects 
largely reduced by the application of automatic brakes. 

The railroads of this country have gone on from y ar to 
year perfecting their permanent way, roiling stock, signaling 
apparatus, and, in fact, their whole system of operation. 
until it is weil nigh perfect, with the single exception of 
methods of stopping freight trains. Here there bas been no 
improvement, and to-day the same crude methods are in use 
that weie 40 years ago. I think, gentlemen, you will bear 
me cut in the statement that freight cars te-day are mm pro- 


| cess of constraction with brakes applied to only four of the 


eight wheels under them, and probably at the present time 
at least one-half of the freight cars of tbe country have 
brakes on only one-half of their wheels. Automatic continu- 
ous brakes on freight cars bave already nade headway on 
roads west of Chicago, buton roads east of that point are used 
The rea-ou for this is that the West- 
ern roads as a rule have long distances to run. and the bulk 
of their business is done in their own cars, while with the 
roads farther east the reverse is the case, the roads bemg | 
shorter and a larger amount of their business being done in 
the cars of other roads. The difficulty of ——- this latter 
condition of things to the use of continuous brakes has de- 
uipping their cars which are fully 
aiive to its advantages. It is gratifying, however, to see 
that progress is being made. The New York Central is re- 
ported as having decided to equip 500 stock cars, now under 
The Fitchburg is 
also applying the same to 50 cars, while the Old Colony has 


| had them in successful use on one train for the last three years. 


The cost of applying the Westinghouse automatic brake to, 
freight cars bas in the past stood in the way of its introduc- 
tion, but the saving it would make in almost entirely prevent- , 
ing collisions and in mitigating the destruction of property , 
in other classes of accidents would, I firmly believe, in afew 
years time more than meet the cost of its application and 
maintenance. The cost of maintenauce of automatic brakes 
on freight cars, and the difficulty of keeping them in perfect 
order in rough and tumble service has deterred many of us | 
from advocating their use, but several years of observation 
of their working has conviuced the writer that this objection 
is more fancied than real, and that practically the expense 
of maintenance is narrowed down to occasionally a new 
coupling hose. The cost of the brake and application to new 
cars whick have double brakes—and all cars ought to have 
them—is not over $55. 

What the automatic continuous brake has done for passen- 
ger traffic is well known. It bas revolutionized the conduct | 
of this traffic and made it possible to run trams at high speed 
and very close tozether. I estimate the number of passenger | 
trains running daily in and out of Boston on the various 
roads centring here as upwards of 900. This isexclusive of 
trains on the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn (narrow gauge). 
At certain hours all of the Boston roads have trains runring 


! 
| within two or three minutes of each other, and the safety 


and regularity with which this enormous traffic 1s 
conducted is Jargely due to the efficient brake 
with which the trains are equipped. The equip- 


ment of our freight trains with an equally efficient 
brake would, I think, produce economic results that would 
astonish us, both in the increased speed with which our 
trains could be safely run and the decreased expense of re- 
pairs to rolling stock. 

The exhibition given by the Westinghouse Co. bas created 
widespread interest among railroad men to know by what 
means such results were produced, and at the writer's re- 
quest that company has sent us one of the new triple valves, 
cut in sections, so as to show the internal mechanism which 
plays such an important part in the application of 


this brake. The brake trials at Burlington, Iowa, 
last year, conducted under the auspices of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association, made it plain that 


t»ere were serious defects in the Westinghouse automatic 
brake when “yop to long freight trains. Those defects 
were found to be mechanical, and apparently they have been 
entirely overcome, and we now have a freight train brake 
which seems to be perfect in its operation. Bearing this fact 
in mind, let us all ** put our hands tothe plow” and make 
an effort to get the New England roads to make a beginning 
and push forward this matter until continuous brakes on 
freight trains are as universal as they now are on passenger. 
Safety and economy are the two great elements we should 
keep in mind while striving to make our railroads the best iu 
the world. 

Mr. MARDEN : I think any one who witnessed the trial of 
the Westinghouse brake on the Fitchburg road recently will 
say that a continuous freight train brake is one of the neces- 
sities ot freight trains. The remarkable stops that were 
made during those experiments proved conclusively that if 
our freight trains were all equipped with some good contin- 
uous freight train brake, one which was uniform, accidents 
would be diminished, and as has been said by President Lauder 
in his paper, that we could make better time with our freight 
trains, and w~ should keep one-third more of our cars out 
of our shops than we do now. I believe it would lessen 
the expense of repairs one-third to one-half. I think 
there can be no question that 1t would pay the different 
roads to equip, as fast as possible, all their freight trains with 
a continuous freight train brake. I have believed this for 
a number of years and advocated it. I have orders to fur- 
vish all our new freight equipment with the Westinghouse 
freight train brake, and we will undoubtedly have five or 
six hundred cars supplied with it* on the Fitchburg road by 
the first of July next; at least we hope to. If wecan put even 
five or ten cars thus equipped at the bead of each train, I 
think we sball see a great benetit from it; and I hope the 
time will soon come when all our freight cars will be 
equipped in this way, making it safer to bandle trains, and 
enabling them to make much quicker time than they do 
now, 

Mr. ApAms: I think in the recent trial of the Westing- 
house brake on the Fitchburg road the mest remarkable 
stops were made that I ever saw. It beat the passenger 
brake altogether; in fact, I think Mr. Westinghouse has 
beaten himself in the invention; but 1 trust that we shall 
not become so enthusiastic over ;it as to lose sight of the 
facts as they exist. While a large percentage of the cars 
that run west of the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains 
are equipped with the Westinghouse brake, necessarily so, 
and could not do without it—the trains running long dis- 
tances without applying the brake, and almost entirely on 
their own roads—it is quite cifferent on the roads east of 
Buffalo, or even east of Chicago, which have not those 
advantages, where there are so many junctions, so many 
different roads and_ different railroad companies, 
whose interests, although in one sense identical, are 
in another separate and distinct: and when trains 
start east from Chicago, they are constantly breaking up and 
shifting. The impression seems tobe in the minds of some 
that if we adopt the Westinghouse brake we shall be almost 
perfect. If the roads all over the country were equipped 
with it it would be a great advantage. If you have a train 
of 20 cars, and the five nearest the engine are equipped with 
the Westinghouse brake, if you break off the second car from 
the engine, you might stopthe rear part of the train with 
those so equipped still attached to it: but if you break off the 
tenth car ycu would not stop it at all and a rear collision 
would not be avoided by such an arrangement. It will be a 
long time before we have cars enough equipped with this 
brake to avoid this danger. 

Mr. LAUDER: We don’t suppose that the Westinghouse 
brake is going to stop all accidents, but there are various 
kinds of accidents occurring every day that the Westing- 
house automatic brake will entirely prevent, especially acci- 
dents from breakaway collisions, which are very frequent. 
This liability of the train to break apart is great for several 
reasons: Our trains are growing longer and heavier, and we 
have old cars mixed in with better ones, cars with weak 
draw-gear, which conduce to such accidents, and the liabil- 
ity of trains to break apart is greater than ever before, and 
the best managed roads are not exempt from it. The Old 
Colony road bad an accident of this kind yesterday, and one 
poor fellow is in the hospital in consequence; and such acci- 
dents are occurring every day somewhere. We recently had 
a collision on the Fitchburg road, the result of which would 
have been very disastrous had the cars not been equipped 
with a continuous brake; as it was, not a passenger was in- 
jured. Now the only way to bring about the state of things 
we desire is to commence, and after we have got a start the 
movement will go forward rapidly. 

Mr. Apams: I hope nobody will get the idea that I have 
the slightest desire to oppose the Westinghouse brake, or 
throw cold water on it. T think the railroad officers of New 
England are strongly in favor of it; but I don’t think it is 
going into use so fast as anticipated by some, when we con 
sider the number of cars it will bave to be applied to. If it 
should be applied to all the new cars that are built during 
the next year there should be a large number in use ina 
short time: but we must remember that there are a great 
many cars in the United States, and the chances are that the 
rear collisions we speak of will be poorly provided for for a 
good many years to come. We don't want to flatter our- 
selves that we are going to get the full advantage of this 
brake all at once. One advantage not mentioned would be 
that we should keep the best cars next the engine, those with 
the best draw gear: the old cars being at the rear, if they 
dropped off they would surely go to destruction. 

Mr. TURNER: * * * In regard to preventing rear 
collisions it is not necessary to have a continuous brake to do 
it. It can be done as well with an independent brake. 
Whether [ shall ever be able to show the railroad public that 
an independent brake is the best brake for freight trains re- 
mains to be seen, but I know that the rear portion of a train 
can be stopped as well by it as by the Westinghouse. By put- 
ting a few cars at thefront end of the train fitted with 
the Westinghouse brake, I can see there would be many 
advantages gained: but there would be one disad- 
vantage, and that is that by using a brake that 
takes effect so quickly you would get a terrible shock at 
the rear end. I think the Master Car-Builders’ Association 
deserves some credit for ee a oy of the brake which 
Westinghouse has now produced, for after he and other 
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brake companies had been advertising for years that they 
had an efficient brake for freight traias, a test was arranged 
for at Burlington through the influence of that Association, 
and there they proved that they didn’t have any such thing 
as they thought they had, and so they bad to make a further 
effort, which resulted in the present brake. We have not 
been long in the field, and have not advertised our brake at 
all. We tested it on our road yesterday, by which we showed 
that we had power at least, and that was not sbown in 
regard to any independent brake at Burlington. What we 
may te able to show later on I will notsay now, but we think 
we shall be abie to give you a satisfactory independent brake 
if you want it. 
LIFE OF FREIGHT CARS. 


In answer to the question, what is the age of a freight 
car ¢ Mr. Adams said that a gentleman had remarked that 
he saw some freight cars on the Old Colony or Boston & 
Providence marked with a certain number, followed by the 
letters B. C. 

Mr. LAUDER: A prominent superintendent of motive 
power, who has charge of the car department as well as the 
locomotives on a large Western road, told me that he never 
allowed a car to run after it was eleven years old. In the 
West, I think, as a rule, when a car gets a little wrong, 
wants a new roof and ceiling, it is thrown away. I don’t 
know how it may be in the Middle States, but in New 
England it is entirely different, and as a rule a car there is 
supposed to run for all time. When a car gets to that condi- 
tion that it requires more money to repair it than it is worth 
after it is repaired, it is a good time to knock it down. On 
our road we are knocking down a good many cars built 30, 
35 and even 45 years ago. 

Mr. WEBBER: Mr. Lauder is right in his statement about 
the Western roads, The C., B. & Q. road used to condemn a 
good many cars that fas pret might have been resur- 
rected. I think their rule was that when a car was so badly 
damaged that the repairs would cost two-thirds of the value 
of the new var at that time, the car was torn down. The 
Western roads will scrap-heap a car much sooner than the 
Eastern roads; though in case a car is badly smashed in an 
accident, it would be taken to pieces, and suck parts as were 
standard, and could be straightened without too much ex- 
penditure of labor, as far as the iron work was concerned, 
would be laid aside for use in building new cars. , 

Mr. MARDEN: I think there is no doubt that in many in- 
stances in the case of Eastern cars they have been repaired 
when they should bave been torn down. There is a tendency 
to build 34-ft. box cars, and there are times when it would 
reaily pay to throw away a 28-ft. box car, which, when it 
was built seme years before, was built with light draw at- 
tachments, and will not stand the strain required of it now 
without frequent repairs. I think the matter of condemning 





rolling stock should be left to the heads of the mechanical de- 
pastments, for them to say whether it is more economical to 
tear a car down or rebuild it, and all the questions bearing 
upon the use of that car should be taken into consideration 
in forming a judgment. I think the Fitchburg road has torn 
down 204 cars during the past year, which indicates that 
there is not so much patching up of old cars as formerly. In 
other words, we are putting cars of standard length and ca- 
pacity in place of those of lighter tonnage when they need 
repairs to such an extent as will warrant it. 

r. ADAMS: One thing greatiy in favor of the Westing- 
house brake is the fact Rishon is no other brake competing 
with it, and I have no doubt at all that it is going into gen- 
eral use. 

Mr. WEBBER: While Mr. Adams is right in saying that 
there is no other brake than the Westinghouse to-day, it will 
not be so verylong. At the Burlington test some other very 
good brakes were shown. I don’t think that any freight 
train brake that uses electricity as an auxiliary in making a 
quick stop is going to be a success, on account of the general 
unreliability of electricity so applied and the cost of keeping 
the apparatus in repair. 

The CHAIRMAN : I don’t think any one who has used elec- 
tricity would advocate its — to freight train brakes. 
It is far toc delicate for such use, on account of the difficulty 
of keeping the appliances in order. 

Mr. SHINN: I don’t think the universal use of the new 
brake need depend wholly upon the age of the freight cars. 
When any first class road gets half its cars equipped, it will 
find the difficulty of getting its cars adjusted in the traina 
great inducement to equip the rest of them; and if after some 
of the leading roads are well provided with this brake, they 
will refuse to receive the cars of roads not so equipped, I 
think the time ,will be very materially reduced below the 
maximum age of the car, when all the cars of the country 
may be so equipped, probably toa period not over seven or 
eight years. 

UNIFORM COUPLINGS FOR HEATING. 

A report was made by the committee which met at Buf- 
falo, in conference with committees of other clubs, to con- 
sider the matter of uniform coupling for continuous heating 
systems. The report stated that a resolution was adopted to 
the effect that a flexible coupler was desirable for a steam 
coupling between passenger cars. It was then decided, after 
some discussion, t-at the committees report back to their 
several clubs what had been done, and advise that the clubs 
recommend to the different roads that representatives be sent 
to a meeting which will be called at some place,’probably New 
York, by a committee of representatives of different roads, 
which met in New York previous to this meeting in Buffalo. 
It was thought that action taken by a y so com 
would perhaps be better than by the representatives of the 





Zero of Miles—Tacoma, and West Bank of Columbia River. 


clubs in the matter in question. So that it is now left for the 
larger meeting to decide, if possible, what the universal 
coupler shall be. 

The President suggested that it would be proper now for 
the New England Club so take up this matter and, as far as the 
New England railroads are concerned, adopt the recommen- 
dations of the Buffalo assemblage, and issue a circular asking 
the railroads to appoint their representatives, to meet either 
as a New England convention, or with representatives from 
other roads, provided other clubs take the same action; and 
he moved that the officers of the New England Railroad Club 
be instructed to prepare a circular, to be submittsd to the 
various railroads of New England, asking each of them to 
appoint a representative to meet with others in national con 
vention for the purpose of selecting a standard coupling tor 
steam connections between passenger cars, such convention 
to meet at the call of the committee appointed at the Novem 
ber meeting in New York. He thought the roads would join 
in such a plan, merely tor the purpose of looking into the 
matter and ascertaiuving if it ispossible to settle on a uniform 
coupler, 

Mr. Adams seconded Mr. Lauder’s motion, and agreed 
with him that it is better to put this matter into the hands of 
the railroads themse!ves ratner than to have it attempted by 
the clubs. The movement already made in this direction was 
very judicious and proper. A few leading railroad men met 
voluntarily or by self-appoiutment in New York last month 
and discussed this matter and set the ball in motion. It was 
resolved at that meeting to take some action by which the 
matter could be brovght into the hands of the railroad offti- 
cials. He said further that while we have not yet had ex- 
perience enough to decide intelligently what may be the best 
manner of coupling cars for steam heat, absolutely, the ge 
eral impression seems to be in favor of a flexible coupling. It 
is important to come to some agreement in this matter, as 
almost everybody is now ready to admit that steam heat Is 
the coming heat for trains : and if it is to be generally 
adopted, it is, of course, necessary to have as uniform 4 
method of coupling the cars as possible. We can as well e 
gin right as to begin wrong. Mr. Lauder’s motion wa: 
adopted. 








Stampede Pass Switchback and Tunnel. 





We give herewith a plan and profilesof the switchback, 
and of a portion of the adjacent main line of the Cascade 
Division of the Northern Pacific Railroad, over the Cascade 
Mountains, by the Stampede Pass. The Cascade Division 
jeaves the main line of the Northern Pacific at Pasco, just 
east of the Columbia, River, follows up the valley of th- 
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Coupled 
THE CURTIS COUPLING FOR 


Yakima River and crosses the Cascade Range at a point 
where the elevation is 3,710 ft. above the sea. From the 
summit to Tacoma is about 80 miles. From the west bank 
of the Columbia River to Tacoma is about 252 miles. 

The switchback line was constructed to connect the linc 
through, during the piercing of the Stampede tunnel. It 
was begun in August, 1886, and finished June 1, 1887. The 
total length of the switchback is 7.04 miles. It leaves the 
main line on the east side at an elevation of 2,877 ft., crosses 
the summit at 3,678 ft., and rejoins the main line at an ele- 
vation of 2,731. The total rise on the east side is 801 ft. in 
3.24 miles, or 247.2 ft. per mile. On the west the rise is 947 
ft. in 3.8 miles, or 249.2 ft. per mile. The maximum tan- 
gent grade is 5.6 per cent., or 295.68 ft. per mile. The 

grades in detail are: 





Miles. 

90 to 100 ft. ee. SH ancuiieae Radonstl lakes Ge adh dees see 
PER ~% ccaccecepmee ce exBicens be papkeeacnebaee 1.415 
250 to 360 a 1.390 
260 to 270 * 0.490 
eee we CC citees Veen bas ctanek aesegaeane Caen 2.180 
eee 2 ™ | Liei dco meee rabesee spa hawkatee 0 120 
295.68 , * 1.180 
Level 0.230 
WI sci dines edavccsss bee eames kee ansae emeewh ine 7.040 


The grades of the stems ac the switches are 3 per cent. 
The curves of different degrees are, in feet and total curva- 
ture, as follows : 





Degree Total 
of curves. Total feet. curvature. 
DF capetebcete Shes scdectiapet ee 617.7 37° 04’ 
SN ee eT ee 234. 16° 25’ 
& BFE ccncncevissetansases 2,102.0 175° 12’ 
3,818 9 381° 53’ 
12 atbaweeebica cs Saehaese 4,465.9 35° 44’ 
a EE aN eas 5.326.7 745° 44’ 
ee re Parrot oe Ae 2,883.3 47° 30’ 
t angent PET NER wae  —_l newb ewiaene 
WE idk nGaeiienasiaeee enn 37.1 2.339° 32’ 


Curvature to the right, 1,185° 57’; A yt me 1,153° 35’; ex- 
treme single curves, 248° 40’, *213° 35’, 198° 

The two stems on the east side are ih 595 ft. long, and 
the two on the west are 585 and 529 ft. respectively, or 2,304 
ft. in all. On the summit are a siding of 1,286 ft. and a cut 
off of 571 ft. There are 32 trestle bridges, aggregating 7,525 
lineal ft. Of these the longest are 720 ft., 560 ft., and four 
of from 420 to 480 ft. There are seven trestles over 40 ft. 
bigh, the highest being 125 ft., and others 75, 80 and 90 ft., 
respectively. There are 15 snow-sheds, aggregating 3,364 
lineal ft. Telephone stations are established at each stem 
and at the summit. 

Four and five rails are laid on 1,354 ft. of the sharpest 
curves, to carry the tread of the driving wheels of the 
‘* decapods,” and heavy consolidation engines. 

The switchback is operated by two ‘‘ Decapod” engines, 
each with 10 coupled drivers and a two-wheeled truck, and 
by several Consolidation engines. The Decapod engines are 
the largest in the United States, the total weight on drivers 
and truck being 148,000 lbs. They were built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. They were designed for work- 
ing on curves of 330 ft. radius. The first, fourth and fifth 
pairs of driving-wheels have flanges; the second and third 
pairs are without flanges. To reduce the friction of passing 
curves, the rear driving-wheels have additional play. That is, 
the first and fourth pairs of drivers have % of an in. play, and 
the fifth bas 1 inch. The rigid wheel-base is, therefore, prac- 
tically only the distance between centres of the first and 
fourth driving-wheels, namely, 12 ft. 8 in., which is less than 
that of either a Consolidation or Mogul locomotive of ordi- 
nary type. The estimated tractive power, in tons of 2,240 
ibs., of cars and lading, on level track, and on straight 
grades of from 1 to 4 per cent., track and cars being in good 
condition, is as follows : 
soon 1 a gout. 2 poz gent. 


3 per cent. 4 per cent, 
320 220 


It is of interest to compare some of their dimensions 





Uncoupled. 
CONTINUOUS STEAM HEATING. 


with those of El Gobernador, built in the Sacramento 
shops of the Central Pacific. and illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette, page 52, 1884, and with those of 
the Decapod built by the Baldwin Works for Brazil, 
which was shown in the Railroad Gazette, page 274, 
1885. These latter engines were also described and illus- 
trated in the last edition of ‘*‘ Recent Lomotives.” 





The weight in working order of locomotive and tender is 
about 228,000 lbs. 

Last January Mr. G. W. Cushing, then Superintendent 
of Motive Power, Northern Pacific Railroad, wrote to Burn- 
ham, Parry & Williams that the Decapods went ‘‘ anywhere, 
either on bad track or curves, that an eight-wheeled 
engine could go.” 

In both gradients and curves the Stampede switchback is 
one of the most difficult lines operated in the world. So far 
as we know the only line which surpasses it in both features 
is the Iron Mountain Branch of the Denver & Rio Grande 
from Hecla to Calumet, 6.8 miles. The following table of 
grades and curves on some of the most remarkable lines of 
the world is compiled from the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 28, | 
1885: 

Max. grade. Max curve. 


Per vent. Degree. 

Stampede Switchback.. se Sd tenes ee 14° 
Iron Mine Branch, v. & SRE. 8.0 25° 
——————_  ~ ‘waaccassasescase 40 oe 
CD MINED beusccscvccsocccese=6 sasteesses 4.0 14° 30’ 
DREEEE®.  ceccndveentnan nest sauees ee ab 4.0 17° 40° 
Mexican National..... eee RE 3.8 15° 
Southern Pacific ... <Wickalnaieaq¢enease cena 10? 
Central OF. (pldaae}neansneeantaenenetees 2.0 10° 
St. Gothard.. pene: Cake daehenas annnameee wee 

TOSS SS eR A CREAMS: 2.5 


The Stampede tunnel now building is 9,850 ft. long. The | 
elevation of the east portal is 2,845 ft., and that of the! 
west portal is 2,818 ft. The centre elevation is 2,855 ft. 
The grade up from the east portal is 0.2 per cent., and from | 
the west portal 0.74 per cent. to the summit of grade in the | 
tunnel. The datum of levels is mean sea level at Tacoma, | 
as established by the United States Coast Survey. From the | 
official progress report it appears that on Nov. 30 last the | 


progress per day is about 16 ft. Its completion may there- 
fore be expected early next summer, 








The Curtis Coupling for Continuous Steam Heating. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a form of pipe 
coupling recently introduced by the Curtis Regulator Co., of 
Boston. It is especially for use in connection with any con- 
tinuous system of heating cars with steam from the locomo- 
tive. 

The inventors state that the requirements of a perfect 
coupling for heating pipes in cars are as follows: 

1st. Each coupling must be complete in itself, so that any 


tight, and be just alike in every particular. 

2d. Each pair should be so connected that, when in posi- 
tion and locked together, they will automatically unlock when 
the cars are detached from one another. 

3d. The coupiings should be light, and so constructed that 
they can be handled comfortably when bot, and can be in- 
stantly connected and disconnected by hand, 

The Curtis coupling consists of the ordinary nipple for 





North. 
Pacific Brazilian. Fl 
Decapod. Decapod. tobernador. 
Drivers coupled... ........... 10 10 10 | 
Truck wheels ..._ . : 2 4 
Driving wheel-base oha)jans 
Rigid wheel- base... came. 16’ 11K’ d 19’ 7’ 
Si le , 24’ 614” 28’ 11” 
) Weight on drivers (Ibs.).. : 133,000 128,000 121,600 
a 15,000 16,000 32,400 
Cylinders ........ ae 22" x 26” a” x Se” 21” x 36” 
Diameter drivers ... ........ 45”’ 45” 57” 


the total heading driven was 7,255 ft., and the average | 


pair taken at random from a hundred will lock perfectly | 


—— 


rubber hose, with a suitably packed joint, and three strong 
lugs or clamps to draw the taces together. The locking 
faces of the clamps are set at a slight angle with the 
face of the coupling, so that when turned in op- 
posite directions by the levers the packed surfaces are 
drawn firmly together, making a steam-tight joint. 
Each coupling has a lever or handle, and each handle has a 
fluted surface set at right angles to the axis of the coupling, 
| and so adjusted in relation to the face of the coupling that 
| when two couplings are clamped together the fluted surfaces 
engage with one another, forming a locking device which 
holds the two couplings firmly engaged. On each lever is 
an eye, to which is connected a chain. The chain on each 
lever is fastened at the other end to the platform of its car, 
| and, being shorter than the connecting hose, draws the fluted 
surfaces past one another and disconnects the coupling before 
strain comes upon the hose. 

It is obvious that these couplings can be handled with com- 
| fort, even when hot, by means of the projecting handles 
| which hold the hot coupling at a distance, while a sharp pull 
| in opposite directions connects or disconnects them instantly. 
| The projecting clamps form a complete protection to the face 
| of the coupling against abrasi7n from outside objects. 











Continuous Steam Heating Couplers. 

A meeting of the committee on continuous steam car heat- 
ing took place at the Astor House in New York City on Dec. 
20. Mr. G. W. Cushing (Philadelphia & Reading) presided, 

| and there were also present Mr. W. Forsyth (Chicago, Bur- 
| lington & Quincy), Mr. John W. Cloud (New York. Lake 
| Erie & Western), Mr. H. Stanley Goodwin and Mr. Kinsey 
. (Lehigh Valley), Mr. R. C. Blackall (Delaware & Hudson 
| Canal Co.', Mr. Frye and Mr. Martin (Pullman Palace Car 
| Co.), Mr. Rogers (New York Central), Mr. Leighton and 
| Mr. M. N. Forney. Among the representatives of various 
systems of steam heating were Messrs. Wilder, Gunnison and 
Benjamin, of the Safety Car Heating Co.; Messrs. M’Elroy 
and Edwards, of the M’Elroy Steam Heating & Lighting 
Co.; Mr. Mignaux, Mr. Edward E. Gold, Mr. D. D. Sewall, 
Mr. Dunham, Mr. Pearson and Mr. T. D. Van Devort. 
| After the committee had consulted together in private for 
some time, the inventors of the different systems of steam 
heating were admitted, one by one, and explained their sys- 
tems of heating and method of coupling, the construction of 
| the couplers being especially dwelt upon. 

Mr. M’ELRoy showed his appliance for enabling the Baker 
heater system to be worked with steam from the engine. 
This system is new and has just been fitted to the directors’ 

car on the Delaware & Hudson. It consists of a pear-shaped 
| vessel of cast iron inserted in the circulating pipe of the 
Baker system. A jet of steam is introduced by means of a 
perforated pipe, and forces its way through a mass of gravel, 
which will pass through a mesh of 3 to the inch, but will not 
pass through a mesh of mesh of 4 tothe inch. The object of 
the gravel is to destroy noise, which appears to be effectually 
accomplished. A circulation is rapidly set up in the pipes 
of the Baker syetem, and the water is completely heated in 
about 7 minutes. If the steam is turned on when the Baker 
pipes are empty, the steam condenses and filis the pipes with 
water in about an hour and twenty minutes, the car being 
kept warm while this process of condensation is going on. It 
is not proposed to use salt water with this system, as the 
mixture of condensed water would soon render it fresh. If 
| the car has to stand any length of time the pipes would be 
| | emptied and the car would soon be warmed after the loco- 
motive was attached. The coupling is a straight coupling, 
with two vulcabeston gaskets butted together. Both coup- 
| lings are exactly alike, and they are firmly clamped together 
| by two revolving rings, furnished with handles, grooves on 
the rings bearing against cams or interrupted screw threads 
| on the coupling. Any surplus water from the condensation 
| of the steam is got rid of by a pipe from the circulating 
| drum. The pipe leads downward and terminates in a Curtis 
| trap beneath the car. When the water level in the c one aged 
ing drum of the Baker heater rises above a certain level, 
| flows down this pipe and escapes at the trap. When the do 
tem starts, it is claimed that all the air is blown out by the 
| steam, and the inventor states that his experience has shown 
| that condensed water, free of air, will not freeze until the 
| temperature falls to about 22 degrees Fahr. above zero. The 
| price of the apparatus fitted to a car is $175, complete with 
| hose and coupling. It can be fitted in one day, and the pear- 
shaped vessel weighs about 50 Ibs. 

Mr. Micgnavux then exhibited his metallic substitute for 
hose, which he stated had been used on the Manhattan 
Elevated, the Delaware & Hudson and many other roads for 
several seasons. 

Mr. Gop then explained his system of heating and coup- 
ling, which have been fully described and illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette. 

Mr. SEWALL then explained his coupling. In answer to 
questions he stated that the diameter of his pipe was 114 in., 
which seemed ample, and that in some experiments made 
| with a train of 12 cars and a strong wind blowing, with the 
thermometer about zero, the train was heated very satis- 
| factorily, and the heat in each car could be regulated inde- 
| pendently. Mr. Lord was present at these experiments, on 

behalf of the Engineer of Tests of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. SEWALL stated that his coupling could be easily han- 
dled and was not too hot, as an air space existed and prevent- 
ed any undue condensation. He claimed that bis eee | 
was simple, having no spring or latch or otber mechanica 
device likely to break or get out of order, and that the only 
portions exposed to wear were the locking lugs, and as these 
wore, the steam tight surfaces would simply be pressed more 
closely together. He believed that self-closing valves werg 
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THE LORRAINE COUPLER, 





Locking Pin, 


unnecessary, as the steam should be allowed to escape as | trips between New York and Chicago with their system. | was largely used in heating buildings, and was known as the 


quickly as possible in the event of an accident, so as to avoid | 
apy possible injury to passengers. The coupling has been 
used on the Maine Central under very trying conditions for 
several winters, and all the cars on that road were 
being equipped with bis system as fast as they came into the 
shops. He had received orders from 25 leading railroads, 
including the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. His couplings were all alike and inter 
changeable. They were simple and durable; there was no 
wear on the surfaces making the joint, and an old one would 
couple efficiently with a new one and be perfectly tight. 

Mr. DuNHAM then showed his coupling, which isa straight- 
line coupling, two female couplers being attached to the ends 
of hose and an’intermediate double-ended male piece coup- 
ling with each of the female pieces. The joint is made with 
a metal face bearing against a small vulcanized rubber ring 
let into the metal. The couplings are simply forced together 
and pull apart without further attention when the train | 
parts. Special provision is made for covering this coupling | 
with a non-conducting composition, and preventing any | 
radiation of heat. The outer surface of the coupling is 
made with ribs, forming pockets, which can be filled with 
lampblack or any suitable non-conductor, wrapped over with 
asbestos, cloth or canvas. | 

Mr. PEARSON then showed a drawing of a coupling which | 
has been recently patented, and of which no model has yet | 
been made. 

Mr. F, M. WILDER then explained the system of heating | 
used by the Safety Car Heating Co. This system has been | 
fully illustrated and described in the Railroad Gazette. 
Mr. Wilder claimed that, as regards coupling, his system | 
possessed many advantages over ali others. As two lines of | 
hose were used, the cars could still be heated even if one hose | 
failed or the gasket was found to be defective. As the 
couplings were situated above the platforms, they could be 
coupled after the train started. The self-closing valve 
prevented any escape of steam should the couplings pull 
apart, and though the steam could not scald any one, as it 
escaped into the open air, it might be a source of annoyance 
to passengers. He understood that experience in Sweden, 
where they had used steam heating with rubber hove 
connections for some years, showed that a hose exposed 
only to the action of dry steam would last three times as 
long as a similar hose in which condensed water lodged. This 
was a strong argument in favor of their method of placing 
the hose above the platform, so that no water could possibly 
lodge in the coupling. In this they differed from every other 
system. He believed thet their opening was of sufficient 
diameter. The two openings together were equal in area to 
144 in. pipe. They had hitherto had no difficulty in keeping 
the cars warm, but had as yet had no experience with very 





They had not yet used their method of injecting steam into 
the Baker system, except on the New York & New England. 


Where this system was used the water became fresh and the | 


Baker system became an open circulating system, and the 
advantage attaching to the use of salt water was lost. He 
had found, by experiments made in moderate weather, the 
thermometer being about freezing, that seven minutes after 


attaching the engine toa train of cold cars the steam blow | 


ing out at the end of the train was sensibly dry, showing 
that no rapid condensation was going 02 and that the water 
in the Baker system was already appreciably heated. They 
used an ordinary expansion trap—a long brass rod ina cast- 
iron case, the difference in the amount of expansion between 
the brass and the cast iron serving to operate the trap. A 


trap on this principle had been adopted many years ago and | 


was now public property. 


Mr. PENNYCUICK exhibited his coupling, and explained its | 


action. 
fitted to any train. This coupling has been already illus- 
trated in the Railroad Gazette, 

Some conversation then took place as to the necessity for a 
double line of pipe in connection with a vacuum pump on the 
engine. It was argued that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to make a pump work with a mixture of steam and water. 
On the other hand, Mr. Mignaux stated that be had had con- 
siderable experience in heating buildings, and that he had 


He stated, in reply to questions, that it was not yet | 


Gillies & Geegan system, having been first used by that firm. 

Mr. SEWALL, on the other hand, maintained that a vacuum 
pump and return pipe were entirely unnecessary on a railroad 
train, which presented no analogy to a large building. V/here 
there were many thousand feet of pipe the water was con 
densed, and therefore the pump would work with water only 
and not with a mixture of water and steam; but with a short 
train it was prohab!e that but little steam would be con 
densed,?and a pump would consequently work in a very un- 
satisfactory manner. He believed that im a train the con 
densed water could be got rid of, and as the amount of 
steam and heat used was insignificant, no economy was ef 
fected by returning the warm condensed water to the tender 
tank. 

Mr. F. D. VAN DEvoRT, of the Universal Steam Heating 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., exhibited bis coupler, which is a modi- 
ification of the ordinary union. Both endsare alike and a 
union nut with bandles is provided for each pipe. This 
style of coupling will not, of course, pull apart without being 


| unscrewed, and requires to be serewed up like any other union 


to effect a coupling. 
aud sliding joints. 
Mr. G. W. CUSHING, the chairman of the committee, then 


The coupling has also a ball and socket 


| announced that the committee had not come to any decision 


found that in one building with 17,000 ft. of pipe, a pressure 


gauge at one end began to fall four minutes after a vacuum | 


pump had been started at the other end. He stated that the 
system of using a vacuum pump at the end of the return pipe 


as to which was the best style of coupler, or as to whether one 
or two lines of pipe were required, or as to the proper size of 
orifice. He stated that experience during the coming winte1 
with the different styles of coupling and systems of heating 
would no doubt aid the committee, and that though, owing 


' to poverty, bis road was not trying any system of continuous 

















cold weather. A train of six vestibule cars had run four 
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The Lorraine Coupler. 


THE 


heating yet, the committee, as a body, would be glad to in- 
vestigate any coupling or system of continuous beating that 
was brought before them. He then declared the meeting 
adjourned sine die. 





The Lorraine Coupler. 





The accompanyivg illustrations represent the Lorraine | 
coupler, manufactured by the Lorraine Automatic Car 
Coupler Co., of St. Louis. | 
This coupler is of the vertical plane or Master Car Builders’ } 
type. The head swings open by gravity, and is locked by | 
gravity by means of a vertical pin in the centre line of the | 
drawbar, the locking pin being of oval cross section and | 
resembling a much used form of ordinary coupling piv. | 

The knuckle differs in shape from the Janney, the arms of | 
which are approximately at right angles to one another, | 
while, as will be seen, the arms of the Lorraine knuckle are | 
nearly parallel to one another. 

The locking pin and projections on the rear arm of the | 
knuckle make a connection between the knuckle and draw- | 
head sufficiently strong to take the draft and buffing strains 
wien the knuckle pin is withdrawn. 

lilustrations and descriptions of the lines of this coupler | 
will be found on another page. 








— a= 
The Contour of the Master Car-Builders’ Type of! 
Coupler. 


‘ 





At the Master Car-Builders’ Convention, held in Minne. 
apolis in June, 1887, the Executive Committee recommended: 

‘** That this association adopt as a standard form ot coup- 
ling the Janney type of coupler, that the association procure 
oue of the present makes of Janney type of coupler, selection 
being made by a committee appointed for that purpose and 
then all other forms of couplers that will couple to and with 
this coupler under all conditions of service are to be con- 
sidered as within the Janney type and conforming to the 
standard of this association.” 

This recommendation was afterwards adopted by letter 
ballot. 

\ sub-committee met to ascertain by actual experiment what 
vertical plane couplers would couple with the Janney under 
all conditions of service, on sharp curves, etc., when the 
(uestion was raised whether all couplers that would couple 
with the Janney must not uecessarily be of such similar 
form or contour as to infringe the Janney patent of 1879. 

The question is an interesting one, and the following de- 
scription of the method of laying out the lines of the Janney 
and Lorraine couplers will be int-resting to many of our 
readers. The inventors of these couplers have given especial 
attention to the form or contour of their couplers. It will be 
observed that the diagram and description of the lines of the 
Janney coupler are contained in the patent No. 212,703, 
issued to Eli H. Janney Feb. 25, 1879, and filed May 23, 
177. The description and diagram of the Lorraine coupler 
were furnished us by the inventor, Mr. M. J. Lorraine. 

Che main differences between the lines of the two couplers 
will be found in the position of the pin on which the knuckle 
pivots and in the form of the inner face of the knuckle. In 
the Janney the two curves run into one another, forming a 
reverse curve, while in the Lorraine the two curves are 
uuited by a tangent. 

The following quotation from the Janney patent describes 
the manner in which the lines are obtained: | 

‘The peculiar manner of laying out a coupling is impor- 
tant, and the same will now be described: 

“we, Fig. 11, represent a centre line, and a? a a! a lines 
parallel thereto, drawn at a distance of 3 in. «? x? x? a? 
represent lines at right angles to the first series, which are | 
drawn 6 in. apart. 2° «* represent a tranverse centre line 
between these lines. 

“The limes a! @?, it will be observed, form a_ perfect H 
square with a side of 6 in. 

* By means of this the lines of construction for the vari- 
ous parts can be readily obtained, and also their relative 
positions, as follows: Upon the lines .', upon opposite sides, 
take a point, «°, 2in. from the line «?, and describe the 
tircle 2° with a radius of 2 in. 





| 
| 


CONTOUR 


where the circles x* and x7 cut each otber, describe the arc 
x® with a radius of 113 in. From the centre x'°, where the 
circles x7 and x® cut each other, describe the semi-circle 
ax", which form tine heads of the hooks. 

‘“‘ It will be observed that the circles «* form the pivot por- 


portions of the hooks. 
this portion of the couplings by a straight line, '?, 
are, «", of a circle struck from the centre, «4, with a radius 
equal to the diameter of the circle, «*'.” 


The claim relating to the form of the Janney coupling is as | 


follows: 
‘8. A coupling substantially as described, that is, a hook 
head b’ and draw head A having a continuous outline formed 
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The Janney Coupler. 


LINES OF VERTICAL PLANE COUPLERS, 


2. The work to be done in breaking up the crystals is com- 
mensurate with their size, and is somewhat modified by the 
character ot the crystallization. The following facts confirm 


5 | these statements: A steel bar containing 0.50 per cent. car- 


|bon was heated to a high temperature and cooled. Its 


tions of the hook, and the semicircles «1! the adjacent bead | 


These two are united to complete | crystal forms being visible by the naked eye. 
and an | of 0.20 per cent. of carbon was then treated in the same 


fracture then was coarseiy crystalline. It was then heated 
to temperature W (the refining temperature of Mr. Metcalf) 
and cooled in water. Its fracture was almost amorphous, no 
A bar of steel 


| manner throughout; the result was a fracture fine in places, 
| but in general presenting outlines of the crystal forms of the 


size of the original crystals. Heating this bar again to tem- 
perature W and cooling in water, the fraction was as fine as 
in the first case, the reason of this being that in the second 
treatment it had exactly the same amount of carbcn energy 
to act on a less stubborn structure. 

3. While the carbon is changing to its non-bardening 


of two equal semi-circles in reversed positions, as shown in | State, a force is exerted which has a tendency to break u 


figs. 11 and 12.” 


Its observed effect is to cause a darker a 
ored fracture, owing to the crystal faces being dull, each 


crystallization. 


The following is the method of laying out the Lorraine | face having small particles adbering to it, rent from the face 


coupler: 

‘** Commencing at A (see diagram) throw out a radius in 
any direction having a length of 51¢ in. With this radius 
describe a curve to the left covering an area of 25°. 
at 8 compound the curve into one with a radius of % in., 
and describe an arc of 45°, which will, bring you to the point 
C, from which throw out a tangent to the curve, which tan- 


| gent in length shall be 314 in. Then from D describe to the 
|left a curve with a radius of 1} in., 


covering an 
throw out, a 
then describe 


are of 169°. 
tangent 1 in. in 


Then from E 
length. From F 


» : ° vith radi 14 | 
to the right a curve of 180°, with a radius of 1% on the other hand, if a piece of steel be bardened and then 


in. From G throw out a tangent from the curve 3}, in. 
long, and from H, with a radius of 2 in., describe a curve 
to the right of 45°: compound this into a curve of 45 more, 
with a radius of 5!4 in.; and from J throw out a tangent 
41} in. long. From K, with a radius of 1!¢ in., describe to 
the right a curve of 90°, and from L throw off a tangent 7 
in. long to M, from which point, with a radius of 4%¢ in., 
describe another curve of 90°; and from N throw off a 
tangent 11% in. long to O. O will then be exactly opposite 
the initial point A,1 in. away. Join the points A and O 
round the corners at A and O, and the design is complete. 

“The curve G F of an opposivg coupling-bead will iben fit 
into the curve D E, having the same radius, and the com- 
pound curve H J J will fit into the compound curve A BC, 
similarly constructed. The arc D E being less by 11° than 
the arc & G, allows the free movements of the nose of an op- 
posing inclosed coupling head on curves, and when such an 
inclosed coupling-head has reached the limits of its move- 
ment it will fit completely the arc E D, the tangent DC, 
which is of the same length as the tangent G H and the com- 
pound curve C B A.” 








Steel Car Axles.* 


The adoption of steel axles has been looked at too closely 
from the point of first cost. In all cases where steel bas been 
used in the arts the maker and user have bad to co-operate to 
establish the right quality, and the problem has generally 
been solved by the maker, the standard of quality of the pro- 
duct being maintained by tests made under the supervision of 
the buyer. 


Open-hearth steel is a better material for axles than Bes- 
semer metal, because it is more uniform and bas more duc- 
tility for a given elastic limit and ultimete strength. The in- 
got should be of sufficient size to insure a thorcugh working 
of the metal in blooming. Carbon exists in steel in two prin- 
cipal states, hardening and non-hardeving. Hardening car- 
bon is that form of carbon found in steel which has been bard- 
ened-—i. e., heated to a high red heat and quenched in water. 
Non-hardened carbon is that form of carbon found in steel 
which has been heated to a red heat and slowly cooled. 

If steel be heated toa certain temperature, W, nearly all 
its carbon changes to bardening carbon, and the change is 
quite sudden. If the steel be cooled slowly from the temper- 
ature W, the carbon remains in the hardening state until a 
somewhat lower temperature, V, is reached, when it begins 
to change to non-bardenivg carbon. This change is some 
what slow, so that if the steel be suddenly cooled in water 
there is not time for the change to take place, and the result 
is hardened steel. There is a certain chemical force in the 
change of carbon which causes a breaking up of the crystals 
when the change is from non-hardening to bardening.+ 

1. The chemical energy of the change of carbon is com- 
mensurate with the amount of carbon present. 





* Abstract of a paper read :\t the Philadelphia mer: ~ of the 


From the ceutre a* describe | A™ erican Society of Mechanical Engineers, by Jouu C. ffin, of 


Johnstown, Pa. 


he circle x? with a radius of 114 in. From the centre x, | +This theory was first propounded by Herr Brinell in 1885. 








of its neighbor, showing that there must have been an inter- 
change or an interlocking of molecules, rendering the co- 
hesion between the faces very great. As there are as many 


a | striking phenomena manifested in the change of hardening 
en | 
| 


carbon to non hardening as m the change from non-harden 
ing to hardening (among them being the reheating, re-expan‘ 


sion and temporary weakening), it would seem that there 


| 


was as much force exerted tending to break up crystalliza- 
tion as when the change is the other way, and the probable 
cause of its not doing so as completely is that more resistance 
to destruction is offered by the colder crystal. 

While steel is cooling the carbon begins to change to the 
non-hardening state at a dark red heat, and it would appear 
from the phenomenon of water annealing that it had nearly 
all changed before the steel ceesed to show red in the dark: 


heated. its carbon begins to change its state at a quite low 
heat (some change having taken place at a faint straw-color), 
and wben a heat is reached which shows red in the dark per- 
haps the greater portion of it bas changed. Soit will appear 
that the greater amount of carbon may change to non hard- 
ening carbon at two widely differing temperatures; and if 
advantage is to be taken of this change to assist in breaking 
up crystallization, and if the previously stated surmise be 
correct that the colder crystal 1s more stubborn, it would fol- 
low that the best way to utilize this change would be at its 
bigher temperature. 

4. If steel be cooled very slowly from a molten state cubi- 
cal crystals are formed, with little cohesion between their 
faces, each crystal in itself appearing amorphous ; but in an 
ordinarily cooled steel ingot, it is very difficult to observe 
any well formed crystals, the irregular plane surfaces ap- 
pearing more like cleavage planes thun like faces of crystals. 
What appeared to be well formed prisms have been taken 
out, with dull faces, but on breaking them they were found 
to be composed of innumerable smaller crystals, or, it may 
be interspersed with irregular cleavage planes running in all 
directions. The tendency may be toward true crystalliza- 
tion, and as far as can be judged the smaller crystals mav be 
perfect, but many of the so-called large crystals are composed 
of smaller ones with coincident faces, and there seems also 
to be a tendency to separation between some of the faces. © 
What kind of material (if any) lies between the faces, I do 
not know : but if they are separated oy a material distinct 
from the body of the crystal there seems to be a fight for this 
material. Be this as it may, the relation between different 
crystals and different faces of the same crystals seems to be 
different, for as the cooling progresses to the point where the 
carbon changes to non-hardening carbon the effect will be to 
make only some of the faces dull, the others remainivg 
bright, the amount of carbon present determining the color 
of the fracture by this action. 

5. All crystallization takes place above temperature V, for 
if a piece of steel in which its carbon is in the non-hardening 
state be heated to temperature V and cooled in any manner 
and any number of times, no change will be observed. The 
exception should be made, however, of that structure which 
takes plece where a moderate heat is maintained for a long 
period of time, extending into weeks or months. 

6. If steel be heated to temperature above W its crystalli- 
zation is in the most part determined by the temperature, 
and occurs while heating, not because there is no tendency to 
crystallization while cooling, but at temperatures below a 
white heat there appears to be a maximum crystallization 
for each temperature; this has some exceptions. 

7. Ata white heat steel becomes nearly, if not quite, amor- 
phous; if ccoled quickly from tbis heat the crystals are fine, 
for, be it remembered, it takes time for al] crystals to form. 
They become larger as the cooling isslower up to a maximum 
size, after which the further effects seem to be to change the 
relative cohesion between different faces, causing cleavage 
surfaces, the exception to this being where the steel is beated 
to a very bigh white heat and allowed to cool very slowly 
through a period extending over weeks. 

8. If steel, with a sufficient amouvt of carbon, be heated to 
temperature W, and becoming amorphous thereby, be then 
cooled, a certain amount of crystallization takes place while 
it 1s cooling to V. Tbe slower the cooling the larger the 
crystals up to a maximum size ; the further effect of slow 
cooling, as iu the case just cited, being to change the rela- 
tion between the crystal faces. This is illustrated by cooling 
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a piece just quickly enough from W to V to attain the maxi- 
mum sizeof crystals, and then further slowly cooling it. 
The crystal faces will interchange molecules during the 
change of carbon to non-hardening state, so that all faces | with bright cleavage surfaces and had that structure which 
will be dull. Again, cool a piece from tbe same temperature | breaks very easily on sudden shuck, while the toughened 
very slowly throughout, and some of the faces will be bright, | piece would not break under a blow until it had been distorted 
showing that there must have been a different condition ex- | enough to account for breakage from the data of the tensile 
isting between these faces before the change of carbon com- | test. It is absurd to estimate the qualities of axle steel from 
menced. | the ultimate strength and elongation alvune. 

It was said above thatthe further effect of slow cooling | These properties are nearly independent of the structural ar- 
after the maximum size of crystals was reached was to| rangement. Axle steel being ductile, considerable elongation 
change the relation between the crystal faces. While this is| wil always occur, elongating the crystals and increasing 
believed to be true in the main it would seem that this | their cohesion, so that after the elastic limit is passed the 
changed relation commences before the maximum size crys- further properties seem to be the same, It is an erroneous 
tal is reached. This conclusion has been reached not from | supposition that a quick, sharp blow develops crystals, be 
direct reasoningfrom any one fact, but from the circum-| cause a piece of iron will sometimes show a crystalline struc- 
| ture when broken by a quick blow, and be fibrous under a 


Transverse tests showed proportionate results. The elastic 
limit of the toughened piece was 46.6 per cent. higher. The 
fracture of the untoughened piece was coarse crystalline, 








stantial evidence of many observations, any one of which | 





might have had a different interpretation. 

9. If a small bar of axle steel 
and ccoled rapidly as possible in water to temperature V and 
then allowed to cool slowly until cold, it will give a perfectly 
emorpbous fracture; no crystal nor crystal form will be vis- 


ible under the most powerful glass. It will be very tough and | 


ductile and will have a very high elastic limit. This result is 


not entirely attainable in an axle, because it is impossible to | 


cool it as rapidly as a small bar, but it can be approached, 
and the more closely the better the product will be. 

The Cambria Iron Co. treat their axles as follows: After 
forging, they are cooled completely, so that the carbon will 
be in the non-bardening state; they are then heated until the 
tem 
hardening state; the time of so heating them being a little over 


an hour; the result of this change of carbon being to break | 


up the crystallization completely, and put the steel in an 


amorphous state. They are then cooled as rapidly as possible | 
to a temperature somewhat below V, and the subsequent | 


cooling is done in the open air. 

The apparatus consists of a furnace which will hold about 
12 axles, with a charging door on one side and a drawing 
door on the otber. 
the furnace are rolled forward and a cold one charged at the 
rear. In front of the furnace is a long bosh filled with water 
and provided with a submerged jet pipe, over which is sus: 
pended a cradle provided with driven friction wheels; tte 
axle is rolled out of the furnace on to these wheels, the fric- 
tion of the wheels setting the axle in rapid rotation. The 
cradle is then lowered below the surface of the water, while 
at the same time a valve is automatically opened in 
the water supply pipe to allow the powerful submerged 
jets to play on the revolving axle. In a few seconds the 
cradle is raised, carrying with it the revolving axle above 
the surface of the water. The axle is then picked up bya 
little jib crane and deposited on the cooling bed. There js 
still enough heat remaining in the interior to bring its whole 
mass toa dark red heat in the dusk. When it is put on the 
cooling bed advantage is taken of a wonderful property of 
steel which has been heretofore explained by the writer, that 
when its carbon is changing its state a steel bar is very weak 
and most easily bent. As the axles are delivered on the bot bed 
most of the carbon is in the hardening state, for though the 
temperature is low enough there has not been time enough 
forachange. The bed is constructed of ‘‘ I” beams, bolted 
rigidly together to conform nearly to the shape of the axle, 
but with the central part of the bed a little low. The axle is 
rolled on this bed and the bends, if any, are detected, when 
——_ being brought to bear on the —_ part by a simple 

and-lever, the axle is easily straightened. If one of these 
axles after it is cold and its carbon is in the non-hardening 
state, be reheated to the same temperature at which it was 
previously straightened, it is found impossible to bend it with 
the same pressure, because there is no change of carbon. 

Mr. Thomas Wrightson, in 1879, showed that a bar of 
wrought iron was continually shortened and its specific grav- 
ity decreased by repeatedly heating it and cooling in water, 
changing 1 per cent. after 50 heatings and coolings. Prof. 
Stokes has explained this phenomenon by showing that in the 
first stages of cooling, the shrinkage of the crust over a centre 
whose body only shghtly changed, brought about a condition 
in which a smaller surface amount of crust had to hold the 
same amount of material, and it merely put itself into the 
best shape to do so, shrinking in length and enlarging in 
diameter; and that when the centre began to contract, the 
outside being cold and rigid, resisted its contraction and held 
it somewhat in permanent expansion. 

No similar experiments have been made on steel, and Pro- 
fessor Stokes’ theory has no bearing on the axle treatment 
described, as at no time is the outside crust rigid enough to 
much resist contraction. 

Different parts of the same axle are forged at different 
temperatures, the parts forged below temperature W having 
a fine structure, while the parts forged at a higher tempera- 


ture have a coarser structure with bright cleavage surfaces, | 


this bad structure being worse as the beat is greater. It is 
dangerous to forge below temperature W.and if forged at W, 
the slow cooling to V hasa bad effect. The best result would 
be obtained if every part were forged exactly at W, but this 
is impossible. 

Ths following tests were made on six axles made by the 
process above described. ‘I'wo test pieces were cut from each 
axle, those marked O were from the outside, and those 
marked Sfrom midway between outside ard centre. All 
were from the wheel seat, 514 in. dia., each test piece being 
8 in. long between fillets and 5% im. dia. 








| 


Mark. Elastic Ultimate Elongation| Reduction 





limit. | strengtb. jin 8inches.| of area. 
| Lbs. Lbs. | Per cent Per cent. 

Diicn cksthinds isa | 42,710 | 85,180 | 20.0 | 38.5 
Pus SS | 42,370 | 83,120 | 13.7 16.5 
eee | 44,960 92,320 16.9 33.2 
eek spina | 46,940 95,600 | 164 28.7 
Be cite cee | 41,080 | 88,670 18.2 37.3 
Bere cs 43,680 89,610 | 14.5 23.7 
OF a ate eexs 43 030 86.600 | 20.0 42.0 
Gerrit nse: 44,000 87,860 | 14.0 27.0 
RSE RP oe 40.100 86.510 | 165 33.5 
_ ROR ae ae 39,170 80,900 18.0 35.5 
Os. eee Ss | 40,260 | 88.740 16.0 28.1 
PI Ph ee 40,750 88,680 13.7 21.7 


| 








These results show a high elastic limit without loss of elon- 
gation. The tests were made before the men had acquired 
the — which they now possess. 


mt tests were made on pieces from the same axle | 


which was cut in half and one half toughened by the process, 
the test pieces being 4 in. long and .505 in. diameter. The 
results were as follows: 


Elastic Ultimate Elongation Reduc- 
limit. strength. in4inches. tion of area. 
Lbs. Lbs. Per cent. Per cent, 
Untougbened.. .... 30,000 71,520 24.50 51:5 
Toughened..... ... ,000 72,020 24.07 57.2 


heated to temperature W 


rature is reached at which the carbon changes to its) 


Every time an axle is drawn, all those in | 


| different breaking blow. The crystals or cleavage planes 
| exist prior to the blow; a quick blow will break them apart, 
| but the slow blow will not. This is proven by etching. A 
steel axle may break from a blow received in throwing it off 
a car, and yet test pieces cut from the broken ends give an 
ultimate strength and elongation above that required by our 
great railroads. Is it a wonder, then, that such steel is 
thought to be a treacherous material? As the comparative 
| elastic limit is the best indication of a good structurai ar- 
| rangement, and is the property on whichall load calculations 
should be based, more satisfactory results can be obtained 
by incorporating the elastic limit in the specifications. 

A suggested specification for axles, based on the tensile 
test, is as follows: The test pieces to be cut as on the Penn- 
sylvania, % in. dia., 2 in. between fillets midway from out- 
side to centre of axle, half in journal and half in dust guard 
bearing. The elastic limit should be bigh enough to insure a 
good structure, but not out of the easy reach of the careful 
manufacturer—say 35,000 Ibs. Do not specify the ultimate 


| strength, but put the elongation at 15 per cent. These would | 


be the minimum of elastic limit and elongation respectively. 
As 35,000 lbs. elastic limit and 15 per cent. elongation in a 2 
in. specimen might be obtained in a quite inferior quality of 
steel, the elastic limit in pounds multiplied by the elonga- 
tion in per cent. should exceed 700,000, This will insure 
good steel. 
above one of the following sets: 





Elastic Per cent. of Elastic Per cent. of 
limit. elongation. limit. elongation. 
35,000 20.00 | 41,000 17.08 
36,000 19.45 | 42.000 16.67 
37 000 18.92 ! 43,000 16.28 
38.000 18.438 44,000 15.91 
39 000 17.9% | 45,000 15.56 
40,000 17.50 46,000 15.22 


The manufacturer to furnish 101 axles for every 100 or- | 


dered, one axle being atest axle. If the first test fail, another 
test to be cut from the same axle or from another at the 
option of the buyer. 
be rejected. If tests are cut from two axles, only 99 to be 
paid for in case of acceptance. A substitute test is suggested, 
for it would be a hardship to the manufacturer to work 
under such igh specifications where a single test might fail 
from no fault of quality of material; for be it remembered, 
a shoulder in the forging falls midway in the test. 
posing the above test, it is not recommended as superior to the 
| drop test, for a good drop test is the best measure of the 
quality of anaxle. The weight and fall of the drop can be 
arranged so as to bring out all the weak points of an axle. 
The Pennsylvania requirements on steel axles 4%¢ in. dia. at 
centre, are five blows at 25 ft. of a 1,640 pound weight, 
striking midway between supports 3 ft. apart, axle to be 
turned over after each blow. 


When the toughening process was adopted at the Cambria | 


works, a series of continued tests were commenced which 
consisted in striking the test axle 45 additional blows, mak- 
ing a total of 50 blows, cooling the axle with water between 
each six blows, with the following results: Only three axles 
in all have failed under the inspection tests, all of these being 
toughened during the first month of working the process and 
before the men were skilled init. The percentage of axles 
which have broken under 50 blows, including the three 
which broke on inspection. is less than the percentage of re- 
jection on the inspection before adopting the process, and this 
is continually becoming less as of the last 32 axles tested 
none have broken, all having bad fitty blows, one imme- 
diately before this breaking on the fortieth blow. I have the 
record of only one axle carried beyond the 50 blows to 
breakage; this broke on the 121st blow. 


Standard English Freignt Car. 





It is well-known that in England a large number of the 


freight cars in use do not belong to any railroad, but are 
built and maintained by private owners, colliery proprietors 
and others. The railroads have constantly complained that 


these wagons are not built to any standard, and the delay | 


and annoyance in replacing brasses, etc., is considerable, 
while the weak and imperfect construction and bad material 
used in the axles, tires, brasses, and draw and buffing gear, 


is a constant source of accident and loss of life, especially | 


when, as occasionally happens, a derailed freight wagon 
strikes a passenger train coming in the opposite direction on 
a double track road. 
duced the general managers of the principal or associated 
roads to formulatea general specification for private owners’ 
wagons, and in future no new wagons failing to comply with 
the following specification will be allowed a ‘‘register plate,” 
without which license, or sign on the sill, no car is allowed to 
| run. 

The body above th> sills can be built to suit the special 
requirements of the owners, provided they adhere to the 
dimensions and comply witn the general provisions of the 
specification which has been decided upon as necessary for 
safety in traveling. Working plans of new wagons must be 
submitted to the various companies’ wagon superintendents 
before construction, and when “ompleted there must be got 
from them a register plate to be fixed on each side of the 
wagon. Wagons now running need not be reconstructed 

| until they are subjected to heavy repairs. 

The wheel base of an 18.000-Ib. or 22,000-lb. four 
wheel wagon is not to exceed 9 ft., and the wagon must not 
be more than 8 ft. wide over all, nor higher than 10 ft. at 

| the sides, or 11 ft. 6 in. in the middle above the top of the 
| rails. Unless it is preferred to use iron or steel for the under 
| frame, it must be made of good sound white oak. The out- 
side sills,end sills and needle beams or transomes to be not 
less than 12 in. by 5 in.; the intermediate sills and diagonals 
| not le-s than 12in by 34¢1n. The use of pins and shackles 
in the draw gear is prohibited, and the latter must be made 
of best cable iron, of government chain proof quality, and 
| must be continuous and elastic; the chains, of 13¢ in. diam.. 
to hang loosely in the draw bar. The pedestals, to be fastened 
with % in. oval necked bolts to the under frame, must be 
made of 34 in. by % in. iron, with wings of 244 in. by 3 
in., the bottom stay to be 2 in. by 5¢ in. Nuts and bolts must 


The result of the test would then have to be 


If the second test fail, the 100 axles to | 


In pro- | 


An accident of this description has in- | 


be screwed to Whitworth standard thread, and where possible 
must be fixed in an outside position. Double brakes with 
cast-iron shoes, lever ‘guards, and safety loops, will have to 
be provided. 
| Buffers must be elastic, 18 in. in length from end sill to 
| face, and 12 in. dia., their centres being 5 ft. 84¢ in. apart, 
land 3 ft. 5in. high from the rails. Buffing end hearing 
| springs will bave to be somewhat severely tested at makers’ 
works by an inspector, who will have power to reject any of 
| inferior material or workmanship. ires are required to be 
made of Bessemer or Siemens steel, and must be 5 in. wide, 
| and not less shan 2 in. thick in the middle, and no rivets or 
bolts must be passed through the tread in fixing to the 
| wheels. Strong cast-iron axle boxes, with brass bearings 
well fitted, and a grease chamber of 100 cu. in. capacity, are 
necessary, with a spring lid and a wood shield to keep out 
The axles, thoroughly sound, must be 6 ft. 6 in. 
|in length from centre to centre of journals, 514 in. diam. 
‘through the boss of the wheel, and gradually tapering to 
4\¢ in. in the middle. They must be capable of stand‘ng the 
following test without fracture, viz.: Five blows from a 
weight of 2,000 Ibs. falling from a height of 20 ft. upon the 
axle placed upon bearings 3 ft. 6 in apart, and turned after 
each blow. They must also be guaranteed to stand a tensile 
stress of not lessthan 90,000 Ibs. per square inch, with 25 per 
cent. of elongation. The bosses of the wheels must be 7 in. 
| through, those made of wrought iron 914 in. diam., thoso of 
cast iron 13 in. The rim or periphery to be soundly welded 
| throughout and turned exactly to 2 ft. 9 in. diam. The boss 
| must be bored out and the wheel forced on the axle by 
hydraulic pressure of not less than 67,000 lbs., no keys be- 
ing used. 


the dust. 








Passenger Locomotive, Chicago & Northwestern 


Railway. 





The standard passenger engine used on the Chicago & 
| Northwestern is shown on the accompanying double-page 
engraving, and was built at the company’s shops, West 
Chicago, from the designs of Mr. G. W. Tilton, Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power. 

While conforming in general design to usual practice, a re- 
ference to the drawings will show many special features. The 
shoulder on the axles is placed inside the hub, a position 
where the liability to break is lessened. 

The spring links, as shown on the accompanying detail 
engraving, are not made in the ordinary form, but are 
sbaped in the form of a hook, thus saving a cotter. 
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Spring Link. 


It will be noticed that the engine is strongly proportioned 
throughout, the front portion of the frames measuring 5 in. 
x 3l¢ in., andthe rear portion 414 in. x 34 in. and 24g in. 
x 31g in. The weigh bar shaft is 3 in. dia., while the main 
driving crank-pin is 414 in. dia. x 4's in. long, and the 

| coupling rod bearings are 314 in. x 314 in. 
The general dimensions of the engine are as follows: 


1824 


TIME Sin. oot Lae ea tes 5: seenei nas eatevp ie 2 
5 ft. 10 in. 


Drivers, dia. outside tires...... 


Tractive force per lb. average pressure ia cylinders 111.1 Ibs. 
Wheel base, rigid ....... .... ..... eee Ce 
" iia ba pies «sSeeguciwier see cdees 5 ft. Din 


“ “ 23 ft. 744 in. 
72 in. x35 in. 


ne 
Firebox, inside length and breadth 





| Boiler, dia. smokebox end 52 ip. 
length of flues 144 in. 
“dia. of ats 2 in 
| PE Oe © OBI aes ike ve cetaaetiawaaeedinies 201 
Sq. ft. 
| Heating surface, flues (outside).... ........ ...... 1,259 
| > = ESS cabcacataivestcanes. & ™ 119 
a - ME 2) wadbssumrcuusrssassas 1,378 
| Grate area..... Soe he venaNs ae ek MESES 17°5 
| We'gtt on drivers... ........ c.cccees oe 47,800 Ibs. 
FINNIE. 50s. sis skammle@ ele tees | pubic 32,200 Ibs 
Total weight in worki: g order .... . ...... 90,000 Ibs. 
Boiler pressure. ................ 135 Ibs. 
Boiler shell, thickness....... PEL re ote ee ry rey he Pa 36 in. 
| Longitudinal seams.... .. 0.2. -ssecscccesees coos double riveted. 


Circumferential seams....... .. ... 
| Thickoess of tires when new 


.. Single riveted. 
4io 


LE GUNG a nicsecs Sob 0 1aneestsShebcenesscs iron 
| a Rss cise s0  steezebevee des cast steel. 
| ae a. ... eer ero ee steel. 

24 | es steel. 


| Coupling and side reds -...Wrought iron. 








Master Mechanics’ Association Circulars, 





The various committees appointed at the annual conven- 
tion of the Master Mechanics’ Association have issued the 
following circulars: 

TENDER TRUCKS. 


1. Please give a description or blue print of your standard 
tender truck, and state if you use centre and side bearings on 
both trucks ? ‘ 

2. Do you use the same truck for passenger and freight 
service ? , 

8. Do you fit up your tender trucks with any more care or 
labor than you do your trucks for freight cars ? . 

4. Do you run any heavy tenders in fast passenger service, 
and if so, have you found it necessary to design a special 
truck for this service ¢ 

5. If you have, please mention any points you have found 
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defective in your ordinary truck, and your method of over- 
coming such defects. 

6. Do you use a dust guard for your journal boxes; and if 
so, describe the kind giving the best results ? 

: What is the size of your standard tender journal and 
axle / 

8. What material do you consider the best for journal 
bearings. 

9. What diameter and kind of wheels do you use in your 
tender trucks for different kinds of service, and what diame- 
ter would you recommend for fast passenger service? 

10. If you use steel tired wheels, are you troubled with 
flange cutting, and to what do you attribute it? 

11. In using steel tired wheels, have you found that the life 
of the truck is lengthened, or requires less repairs because of 
the smoother running of the steel tires? If so, can you give 
any data? 

12. What material do you prefer for axles, and what are 
your reasons for the preference ? 

We trust that all will respond to above queries, and cun- 
tribute any other information that wil! be valuable to com- 
mittee in compiling report on this subject. 

\ E. M. RosBerts, 
Committee- H. D. GARRETT, 
'H.D. Gorpon. 
Address auswers to E. M. Roberts (Ashland Coal & Iron 


fully, with what composition have you had the best success ? 

6. If you have mechanical contrivances for softening 

or purifying water after it has been put in the boiler, please 
give the name of the device with notes o7 your experience. 
_ 7. If you have used chemicals or other devices for — 
ing the water before being delivered to the locomotive tank, 
please give name and illustration of the device, and describe 
the effects produced. 

8. Can a mechanical device thoroughly prevent the for- 
mation of scale after the water has been put into the boiler 
without being first purified? 

9. Must some chemical agent be used after the water has 
been put in the boiler withont being first purified, in order 
to prevent the formation of scale? 

10. Is a combination of the chemical and mechanical con- 
trivances more desirable 7 

11. Please send to the committee any information or sug- 
gestions regarding the purification of feed water not elicited 
| by the foregoing queries. 

( HERBERT HACKNEY, 
Committee-~ Joan PLAYER, 
, W._T. SMALL. 

Replies to be addressed to Herbert Hackney (Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe), Topeka, Kan. 


PREVENTION OF DANGEROUS ESCAPE OF LIVE COALS AND 
SPARKS FROM ASH-PANS. 
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Railway), Ashland, Ky | Your Committee on subject No. 7 respectfully requests 
1IRES; ADVANTAGE OR OTHERWISE OF USING THICK TIRES. | your early attention to the following questions, and 
There are two mechods of determining the relative value | Such poimts as will prevent the dangerous escape of 
of thick as compared with thin tires. One is by making | live coals and sparks from ash-pans, with draw. 
tests of the density of a pumber of specimens of each from | ing of your standard ash-pans for both passenger and 
the same maker, to determine whether the soft core is propor- | freight engines, showing the manner of attaching to the 
tionally larger in one than the other. This method is mislead- | boiler and the arrangements of dampers, grate-shakers, and 
ing,fand cannot be accepted as conclusive, since it has not yet | damper rigging, with the cost complete, ready for attaching 
been detinitely established whether the rolling friction de- | to boiler, and if patented, state the amount of royalty per en- 
sired may not be greater in a soft tire, nor does this method | gine. : i 
take into account the elements other than relative density! 1. What proportion of the fires started on the rigbt of way. 
which cause abrasion of the tire surface, as the frequent use | bridges, trestles, or vther structures of your line, do you at- 
of sand, slip incident to curves, slipping on grades, over-cyl- | tribute to having originated from fire dropped from tne ash- 
indered engines, etc. The other is the crucial test of daily | Pans‘ : 
wear, and includes all the causes which combine to wear the| 2. What kind of fuel Jo you use ‘ 
the tire. To make a reliable comparison of these values,| 3. What is the leogth of run of your express trains / 
the committee require tabulated information in the following | What of your through freights ? 
form showing the milage made during the lifetime of aseries| _4- Have you any spevial rule that you require the men to 
of heavy and light tires of same makes. | observe in —r% mates and pe shakers and using 
.. Slash bars? If so, please send copy of same. 
To Chairman of Committee on Tires: | 5. Asarule, how often is it necessary to clean ash-pans on 
Below please find record of wear of steel driving-wheel tires we Pe See dyn ries ob it tet one 
under engine No....... , think will tend to lessen the danger of fire from this source / 


Kind of servi ce.. tote ces sonesetee  seeeeeereeee es ee seeeeees | Tf so, please furnish us with a sketch of same. E 
Slender OG WII in 6005s ca52 0 05:508 Kase ctssesddscnns 7. Have you had any experience with the so-called dump- | 
Bree OE WOR ess osnoa2-ciceecccebansceetee. saaaied: 36s lanmiaans Se | ing ash-pans? If so, will you kindly give us the results of 
eR ON rd. 0k5 ska cacao beh ahn Secncdex ids. cageees nus | the same ? 


8. Do you consider it desirable to wet;thefashes that accumu- 
late in the ash-pans ? If so, please describe your manner of 
accomplishing the same? If not, please give your reasons / 

Please also forward any additional information of this 


Bilian He OS BNE GUANINE 00. nce nes eee 00s svedsciess senevascsesas 
Thickness afier first turring ... ...... ....... re see 
BER HU BO ONE Gow vin: in 6 00h 50s nach oss cencnennses ‘ 


Thickness afcer second turming ... ... 20.6. .c.ce-covcsccescccees subject. 

Miles run $0 Chind turming: 2... 60. scaccceccoccscovons se. seeses ( G. W. ETTENGER, 
Thickness after third turming..........0...cccccccsscccccccccccece | Committee- E. D. ANDERSON, 
as OU OR I GO ike io ae das cice anes ceSeaens ckcecuseaes { W. H. THomas. 
Thickness after fourth turning. .. -......... ..2. ....ee0s..ee+-.. | . Address answers to Mr. G. W. Ettenger (Newport News 


Silien feats Ss WE IN. ad eek ck sie vecnccens snus sa. wer dsee & Mississippi Valley), Richmond, Va. 
Tela OE BI CRN bk. hese cccceesced Vise vevcaneese ave | 
Miles run to sixth turning... Fieasch dad aaakinaidhiaten telnet aiteo 
Teak BRUNE GUE GE visa ns. ocd rcicedasscce cn os d0cc pas 
Thickness when taken cff.... 
{otal miles sun... wees 
Cost of 1,000 miles wear 








Car-Heating in Massachusetts. 





Py ee ie The following table has bean received from the Clerk of 
Eenaneetenk Lessee eee sees. the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners. It 
Ney Weneeae SA deex sae ce renee gives the substance of the replies received by the Board to a 
tee circular lately sent out. Several of the companies had not 
In addition please state— responded when pours sate — made — : cian 
1. Does the use of heavy tire increase the adhesion of the| All the roads light their cars with “ mineral sperm ” oil 
engine enough to appreciably reduce the quantity of sand re- , 300° fire test. The Boston & Albany has two trains lighted 
qu ired ? } : : ; by electricity. They find the cost, exclusive of maintenance 
2. Can the engineers’ manner of handling tbe engine | Setor: eabtesten. ic tant 8 h 
affect the lifetime of the tires in any great degree / ——— ries, is ten times as much as the cost of the 
3. Do you consider it advisable or otherwise to increase | Oillamps. The managers report that they know of no case 


the weight of the driving wheel centres beyond the actual | of the cars taking fire from the lamps on their respective 
weight necessary for strength and durability, in order to 














from Calgary, in the Northwest territory, northward to 
Athabaska Ccdber. just beyond Edmonton, ‘‘at the thresh- 
old of the rich and fertile Peace River country.’ By means of 
aroad from Quebec to Labrador and a fleet of ocean grey- 
houads on the Atlantic, Mr. Siggles proposes whizzing = 
sengers from America to England in about three and a half 
days. The alleged importance of Mr. Diggles in Wall street 
does not obtain the credence that it might if any one in that 
neighborhood had ever heard of him before. 


Sisterhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Branch No. 6, Sisterhood of Locomotive Engineers, was 
successfully competes in Susquehanna, Pa., last week. A 
Presidentess and several lesser officers were elected. We 

resume that the functions of a Sisterhood of Locomotive 

ngineers are to keep the bright beacon of hope and supper 
ablaze in the windows of their respective domiciles along the 
line, thus jllumining the hearts and appetites of their spouses 
or sweethearts, and also to keep the byhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers from making mud pies on the railroad track. 
Whatever else a Sisterhood could do would be outside 
woman's sphere and could undoubtedly be performed more 
effectively by a Brotherhood. 


Attempt to Wreck a Train. 


A determined but futile attempt was made to wreck a 
ey train from Boston at Northborough, Mass., on 
. 18. Seven sleepers had teen wedged in between the 
rails, but the ice and snow on the track caused the obstruc- 
tive to slidealong ahead of the locomotive after it was struck. 
The fiend was not captured. 


Gusts that Disgust. 

The first genuine, full-fledged blizzard of the season struck 
Dakota on Dev. 20. It was accompanied bya storm of fine 
snow, fierce winds, and a temperature or 20 degrees below 
zero. All trains were much delayed, and those on the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern were abondoned entirely. The same 
blizzard swept over Kansas and Missouri on the same day. 
At Kaftsas City there was six inches of snow, and the mer- 
cury hovered about the zero point. All the railroads were 
seriously impeded. The greatest sufferers were the Southern 
Kansas and the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf lines. On 
the latter road trains were six hours late. 

Sweetly Sleeping. 

A drunken laborer named Jobn Davies, at Dowlais, Eng., 
on his way bome laid down beside the railroad track so close 
to the rail that, a train coming along, the evgive ran over 
and cut off the heel of his boot. When the train stopped and 
backed up the man was still asleep, and was indignant at 
being made to get up and go home. 


_A Large Tender. 


The Evening Gazette (Port Jervis) states that ‘‘a tank for 
a locomotive tender is being built at the Erie shops at Hor- 
nellsville, which will hold 36,000 gallons of water.” With 
a commendale spirit of moderation our contemporary con- 
tents itself with observing that ‘it is the largest ever 
built for the Erie.” It seems a pity the tank was not made 
a little larger, so that the engine could if necessary ruu from 
here to San Francisco without stopping for water. The 
| trouble seems to be that the tank already weighs more than 
the whole of the rest of the train. Thesaving in track tanks, 
however, is an item not to be despised, especially when they 
cost some $60,000 per dozen f.0.b., as at present. Possibly 
the boofay car traffic on the Erie is growing to such propor 
tions that this large quantity of water is needed to supply 
the hot and cold tea-pots of that department. 


Vestibule Cars. 


The Pullman Palace Car Co. has filed a bill in Chicago 
against the Wagner Palace Car Co. ‘and the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern road for infringement of letters patent 
to Henry Howard Session, assignor to the Pullman company, 
dated Nov. 15, 1887, for an improvement in the construc- 
tion of railroad cars known as a “ vestibule” train. Sessions 
was niavager of the Pullman works at Pullman, and the in- 
vention which the defendants are said to kave infringed is a 
combination with the end of a car of a frame plate, or equiv- 
alent series of buffers, backed by springs, whereby, on coup- 
ling two cars, the spring buffer will be interposed between 
the superstructures of the adjacent cars, thus preventing 








cain adhesive power, or wou ‘a it be aiivisaldeto add such | roads. rocking and lateral swaving ot the train while in notion. 
weight where it would be reliev springs ¢ | i gees _ 
“eg Do not heavy wheel centres, vith thick tires, produce | METHODS OF HEATING PASSENGER CARS AS REPORTED BY THE RAILROAD COMPANIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
flat spots upon the tread of tires much sooner than light | -—— >> —OorF\— ——7 ; ie + 
wheel centres and light tires ? | a 
5. Is your road heavily graded or comparatively level, | | oo | 
and what is the character of the erate t Are passenger, | eo | 
trains run fast with frequent stops ? so, are your freight | ° | 8 
engines rated to a high maximum of cars per train? ese a * bse salar agent nd With hot air with stoves seated 
the name of makers and comparative value of different | locomotive : 3 heaters heater.. 
makes of tires will be regarded as strictly confidential be- | 7 5 a ; 
tween the makers of reports and the committee. : $ 
J. W. STOKES, a | 
- C. E, Smarr, -Committee. : 8 
HENRY SCHLACKS, | |: 8 
_ Address replies to J. W. Stokes, Ohio & Mississippi Rail- | Boston & Albany... ....| 101 Martie. aa.” se SGaamhas ones _ 
road, Pana, Il. | cas re eer a seid gi adres awe F atk aaa abe Comp’ y is fitting cars for steam 
RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF CYLINDERS AND DRIVING | Boston & Providence.. 430 Gold. oo i" bes vee heat as fast as possible No. 
WHEELS TO BOILERS. | 17 B. & P. System.| EPR te. | oat 7 veseee| eeeeeeeeeees warmed by stoves, etc.. ~y 
What rule do you follow in designing boilers for passenger, | Fitchburg......... ...... | 11Sewall. = =17 414) D2 6Creamer.| °° 100°" [reported. 
freight and switching engines ¢ To illustrate the same, please | yew york & New Eng-| (4 Sewall Iba! ‘og ' . . wh ‘ 
give asexamples the beating surface of fire-box and flues,|~ Jang .................. \713N. ¥. Safety. (7° 109 Spear. | 50 ‘Fitting 11 more with N.Y. 
also grate and flue area necessary to give best results in each | |} 8 Sewall. ly 214 2Th a5 Gatety. 
of the following cases with bituminous coal of average qual- | 0'4 Colony... .... * |)4 N.Y. Safety. |) 7 Soe. fv casanen ates " 
ity : Peer | weeceee oe ceceeeeee| eereeleres sereee seeeee A few Spear .|Number of stoves not stated. 
Ist. Passenger engine: Cylinder, 18 by 24 in.; mean diam- | Connecticut Biver. ...... | eee. dk lo en —: i [Wood and coal burners. 
eter of driving wheels, 61 in. : speed, 40 miles per hour; cut Sg eny’y Horthamp-| sebeasedotee sbenceb on ied ae ¢ Spear. . sees, cit, treiaeen ttalinkis tai 
“- ee Ollila 20 b 26 oe Binsnwesses:: 265 » baldegesner cnc s5556, nine Jose | Lbpsebesensseéneshecs besaveep vonewpnd ... | Spear hot air stoves now in 
w. - + os arm a (use. 
cue of driving a oor Sf 54 in. ; speed, 25 miles per hour; cut |New London Northern..| 5 eter: — thls! 4 few PE ARR a ee OLE Ao . Most of the cars L 
off at 60 per cent. of stroke. | : reester| /*,Sewall. |5 11 |1 Westinghouse. 6 Spear. | 28 
8d. Switching Engines: Cylinders 18 by 24 in.; mean di- | mente oat os pt 17 Martin. ' | sting 7 Sy ane seine ities 
ameter of driving wheels, 49 in.; speed, 8 miles per hour; | 8¢ston. See + | ubuae - 
cut off at 70 per cent of stroke. | Worcester @ Shire wabUFY .... seers a ae ae | 


Boiler steam pressure in all cases assumed to be 160 Ibs. | 








and 7.5 lbs. of water evaporated by each pound of coal. 
( CHARLES BLACKWELL, | 
Committee - CLEM HACKNEY, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
JOHN McGRAYEL. 


Replies should be addressed to Charles Blackwell, care | Mr. Ives’ Turn. 


Angus Sinclair, Sec. Am. Ry. Master Mechanics’ Association, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

PURIFICATION OR SOFTENING OF FEED WATER FOR USE 
IN BOILERS. 

1. Have you experimented with chemicals for the re- 
moval or prevention of scale in locomotive boilers ? 

2. Have you experimented with mechanical devices for 
the same purpose / 

3. Have you experimented with chemical or other devices 
for purifying or softening water in water tanks before de- 
livering the water to the locomotive tank ? 

4. Have you succeeded in preventing the formation of 
scale by means of surface blow off cock ? 

5. If you have used chemicals inside the boiler success- 


And now the volatile and mercurial Mr. Ives has sued 
President Julius H. Dexter, cf the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, for $100,000, to get square with the latter on the 
false imprisonment of a week ago. No order of arrest was 
obtained. Mr. Ives heaps’coals of fire on the head of Mr. 
Dexter by pursuing less harsh tactics. But he expects and 
will try to get the $100,000. 

Diggles's Wriggle. 

A transcendent scheme for putting a girdle round the earth 
in alittle more than forty minutes receives notices in the New 
York papers this week. According to the Times, Mr. J. 
H. Diggles, and according to the Tribune, Mr. J. H. Stig- 
gles, is now in Ottawa taking steps to renew a charter held 

y himself and other “‘ capitalists” for building a railroad 





It is claimed that the useof vestibule trains by the Pullman 
Co. has met with such success that the Wagner Co. sought 
for a license to run them, but was refused by the Pullman Co. 
The Wagner Co. thereupon, it is asserted, appropriated the 
improvement without rigbt, and has illegally and wrongfully 
applied it to a train of cars to be run over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad to New York. The offending 
companies have been given notice that they would be pro- 
ceeded against if they employed the invent’on. The present 
suit asks for an injunction to restrain this infringment. 


The Improvement of the Seine to Paris. 

A Pe ar to increase the depth of the Seine between Ronen 
and s to a depth of 2814 ft. is mentioned in Engineering. 
The Seine is now navigable for sea-going vessels to Ruuen, 
and the proposed improvement will. it is asserted, reduce the 
cost of freight from that city to Paris by one-half, by saving 
transferage of freight to barges as at present, 
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Pubhshed Every Friday, 
At 73 Broadway, New York. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 














works or important improvements of old ones, experi- | 


ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, 


appointments, and especially annual reports, :ome notice | 


of ali of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
ons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially,either for money or in consideration of adverti 
ing patronage. 
The sub committee of the Master Car-Builders’ Asso- 

ciation have held another meeting as to the adoption of 

a standard form of vertical plane coupler which will be 

known as the M. C. B. typeof coupler. The merits of 

the contour lines adopted by Messrs. Janney, Lorraine 


and others were fully discussed, and the meeting was | 
ultimately adjourned in order that Mr. John W. | 


Cloud may devise some means of arriving at a satis- 
factory solution and produce some lines that will cou- 
ple under the most trying conditions. 








More than usual space is given this week to the pro- 
ceedings of the New England Railroad Club at its last 
meeting, but they were more than usually interesting. 
Mr, Lauder’s paper on the freight train brake, and the 
remarks which followed in discussion give valuable 
light on the state of opinion among railroad ofiicers of 
experience and judgment. Naturally no new argu- 
ments for the application of continuous brakes to 
freight trains were presented, but the familiar argu- 
ments were restated, with the weight of practical knowl- 
edge. The opinion was expressed by Mr. Lauder that 
the cost of equipment and maintenance would soon be 
recovered by the saving of cost of accidents, and Mr. 
Marden believed the use of the air brake would lessen 
the expense of repairs one-third or one-half. The 
economy iu operation to be expected from the in- 
creased speed of freight trains was also alluded to. It 
is of interest that the Fitchburg will fit all new freight 
cars with the Westinghouse automatic brake. 








The committee organized to select a standard coup- 
ler for continuous heating bas now heard the merits 
of a variety of couplers set forth by the inventors, but 
has not come to any decision as to future action, ex- 
cept that it has been tactily agreed to let the coming 
winter test practically the merits of the different 
devices. While it would be impossible at this stage to 
adopt any coupler or system of heating, it seemsa pity 
that the committee did not define the essential feat- 
ures which any good coupler must possess. This step 
would at any rate have guided inventors aud saved 
much waste of time and money over devices which 
are hopelessly wrong in principle, and can never in 
their present state be generally adopted. 

The committee might also have arranged for a 
series of carefully conducted competitive tests of 
some at least of the principal systems. Such tests 
made under similar conditions on a Northern road in 


midwinter would have done much to show the prop- | 


er diameter of train pipe, and the necessity or other- 
wise of two lines of pipe. These points must be «ie- 
cided before any particular coupling can be adopted. 
The fact that independent experience on individual 
roads does not really bring out the bottom facts as to 
the merits of an invention has been shown again and 
again. 

The relative merits of loose and tight car couplers 
were not decided until a series of tests had been made 


|acknowledge that this end is desirable. 
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Similarly buffer and 

| other freight brakes have been largely used, but it 
was not until a systematic test under trying condi- 
tions was made at Burlington that the real facts as to 

| the merits and demerits of the different brakes became 
manifest. It is possible that somewhat similar tests 
with different steam heater couplings would also yield 
much valuable information and afford data for com- 
parison, which is impossible unless the trials are made 
under similar conditions and the results carefully 
noted. 


Jervision of skilled observers. 








The report on the Chatsworth disaster, which has 
just been made by the Illinois Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse does not read like the 
production of a railroad expert, but contains some 
suggestive points, nevertheless, 


Commissioners, 


It says the corpora- 
tion was blameworthy in not having its road patroiled, 
and makes a number of recommendations which 
many Officers will do well to consider, even if they 
capnot at once carry them out. It is often good to 
get the carefully formed opinion of intelligent men, 
even if they are not skilled in the art of railroading. 
To the argument that other roads were no more care- 
ful than this in guarding against prairie fires in a very 
dry season, the Commissioners answer that it was 
merely the other roads’ good fortune that they did not 
also have similar disasters. The report recommends that 
large trains carrying a great many passengers be run 
in sections, and that one station should always inter- 
vene between the sections ; that when double headers 
are run, bothfengines have air brake connections, and 
both runners be men ‘* known to possess ccolness, 
experience and skill, and accustomed to passenger 
running ;” that the track should, under circumstances 
‘like those in this case, be patrolled before each train, 
and that this can be done at comparatively small 
short structures should 
| be replaced with iron or stone, because they are gen- 


expense ; and that wooden 
erally inspected with less care than is given to larger 
bridges 

It will be noticed that the commission virtually de- 
mands the block system. While this may seem to 
many like a somewhat impracticable requirement, it 
is to be remembered that it is an unbiased opinion, 
and one that will be approved by the public (if the 
public finds time to notice it); and if it is necessary or 


suitable for large trains, why not for others? While 
double headers are specifically condemned under 
certain circumstances it seems to be assumed that in 


others they willbe run. To what degree a road can 
afford to have its freight runners (who must often be 
the only spare force for the passenger service) kept 
familiar with passenger running so as to be deemed 
‘‘accustomed” to it, but all will 
The common 
practice of takingan old passenger runner for a spe- 
cial train and putting the less experienced freight 
man on the regular passenger in 
of this. Whether track inspection of a 
kind can be done at ‘“‘comparatively small expense” is 
a question on which most railroad men will disagree 
with the board. Ifrates are to be reduced by arbitrary 
laws as soonas a road gets a little money ahead they 
As to short 
bridges being as dangerous as long ones, it is to be hoped 
that the fact of the disaster itself will prove to have 
been a sufficient warning, if any were needed. Much 
of the care and watching that is given to long or high 
bridges is of course merely to guard against the large 
pecuniary loss which would be entailed by the destruc 
tion of the structure itself, aside from any ‘erailment 


is a question ; 


his place is evidence 
satisfactory 


will be of a decidedly opposite opinion. 


| of trains. 


The announcement that the Trunk Line Presidents 
have agreed upon a plan for accomplishing an equal- 
ization of business upon different lines, places the 
operation of the Inter-state.Commerce act upon a 
new basis. The legality of what they have done may 
be called in question. It undoubtedly is intended to 
defeat the intention of the framers of the clause 
against pooling. On the other hand, the proposed pro- 
cedure does not apparently conflict with the letter of 
the law. As we understand it, if a railroad is actually 
found to be losing traffic, it will be allowed a differ- 
ential ; but if this action results in depriving the other 
roads of their traffic, it will not be continued on the 
If traffic associations are to exist at all, 

they must have the power to agree on Cifferentials, or 
to withdraw them. The only way in which they can 
determine whether they are just is by the relative 
amount of traffic which the different roads get. The 
report of the Inter-state Commerce Commission speaks | 
favorably of traffic associations. The Commissioners 
obviously regard them as an important feature in good ' 
| railroad economy, advantageous to the public as well 
Las to the roads. The history of the dressed beef rate 


same scale, 
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into their present action in sheer self-defense asa 
means of protection to legitimate: interests, rather 
than with the purpose of attacking the law. We see 
every reason to hope that the Commissioners will up- 
hold them in so doing, and if they are upheld by the 
Commission they have little to fear from the courts. 








Those who think that state railroads are managed 
on different principles from private ones under similar 
conditions will find some interesting matter in the 
Report of the Hungarian Minister of Transportation 
for the current vear. He says in substance this: *‘We 
were ina position where we were forced to do two 
things ; to develop business and to make more money. 
We have succeeded in combining the two results by a 
system of special rates | Tarifbegiinstigungen|. If you 
see how many of them we have made, you will find 
an evidence of our care for industry. There is hardly 
a line of business where we have not granted them, 
Moreover, we have done our best to form pools which 
should leave us free in the matter of rates; and we 
have paid special attention to getting business away 
from other lines with which we had no pooling con- 
tracts.” This is the instructive because the 
Hungarian state railroad system is an old one, and 
controls most of the lines in the country. It shows 
that if they are hard pressed financially, they will be 
run to make money, and that they will then do pre- 
cisely the things which are done by private com- 
panies. In the matter of special rates they go to the 
utmosi length allowed by the Inter-state Commerce 
law in our own country ; in pooling, or in securing 
competitive traffic in default of a pool, they go even 
further. 


more 


The Running Gear of Freight Cars. 

The three articles relating to steel axles, which we 
print in another column, are especially interesting at 
the present moment, when it is proposed to place con- 
The combina- 
tion of the greater loads and greater speeds that are 
now proposed and rendered possible by the advent of 
tight couplers, heavier rails. and last, but not least, of 
continuous freight brakes, should make us consider 
whether any corresponding improvement has been 
made in the runving-gear. If the future freight car 
is to carry 60,000 lbs., and to weigh something like 
30,000 Ibs., a weight of 45,000 lbs. is placed on two 
axles of moderate dimensions, and on a 5-it. wheel- 
To render the work more severe on the axles 
and on the permanent way, the truck is absolutely 
rigid and does not permit of any equalization of 
weight between the different wheels, and itis perfectly 


siderably greater strain on car axles. 


base. 


possible that the whole of this weight may 
be borne by the two wheels at opposite corners 
of the truck. The danger of broken axles is 


very considerable. It involves not only a risk of de- 
railment, but, on a double-track road, where trains are 
presumably run at their highest speed and are most 
frequent, it involves the risk of a collision between the 
“erailed car and a train proceeding in the opposite di- 
rection on the other track. The disastrous results of 
such an accident at the Horseshoe Curve, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, will be fresh in the minds of 
all. The method of strengthening steel car axles de- 
scribed by Mr. Coffin deserves careful consideration, 
especially as an explanation is given of the reasons 
why this treatment should change the molecular struc- 
ture of steel and so strengthen the axie. Steel is, 
notwithstanding its extensive use, a mysterious sub- 
stance, and, though possibly the steel age is already 
doomed to be superseded by the aluminium age, we 
are yet only at the threshold of understanding fully 
the nature and properties of steel. 

We may also derive some light as to the proper di- 


| mensions of steel axles for future freight cars by a 


perusal of the specification drawn up by the associated 
English railroads as to the dimensions and strength 
of axles necessary there. It will be seen that their 
axle isin every particular slightly larger than our 
M. C. B. latest standard. The tenacity specified is 
higher and the drop test is more severe, the bearings 
on which the axle is placed being 6 in. further apart 
than in the case of the Pennsylvania tests ; and this is 
in spite of the fact that axles do not have torun over 
a deeply frozen roadbed and are not so heavily laden. 
Allowing a maximum weight for an English freight 
car, the load per axle would be about 17,400 Ibs. Al- 
lowing a minimum weight of 27,000 lbs. only for an 
American 60,000 lb. car, the weight per axle wouid be 
21,750 lbs., or fully 25 per cent. in excess of that on 
the English axles. It is a moot question whether the 


, use of an independent semi-elliptic spring, 56 in. long, 


above each axle-box, would not distribute the weight 
better than our arrangement of d’amond truck. 
However this may be, and it isa question on which 


on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy under the sup- | contest shows that the Trunk lines have been forced’ there is fair ground for difference of opinion, it is 
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tolerably evident that the English axle is stronger and 
has less work to do than our own M. C. B. standard 
axle, even when the latter is made of steel, which is 
by no means always the case. It would therefore ap- 
pear possible that at no distant date the question of 
a third and stili stronger M. C. B. standard axle will 
have to be seriously considered. 

The minimum dimensions of English freight cars, 
as given on another page, are interesting as showing 
what experience in running fast freight trains has 
dictated as to the scantlings of the cars required to 
render fast traveling safe from accidents and free 
from delays and break-downs. It will be observed 
that the freight cars are less than half the capacity of 
those we are now building, yet the various parts are 
made stronger. Sills 12 in. by 5, of white oak, sound 
somewhat large to our ears. Wheels with wrought- 
iron hubs 9} in. diameter, or slightly in excess of that 
used here on a cast-iron wheel, would also seem to 
possess a very large margin of strength. Steel tires 
not lessthan 2 in thick when new, and properly fast- 
ened to a wrought-iron skeleton, also seem to possess 
a degree of strength and security which we bave not 
yet considered necessary in freight equipment. The 
extra expense of the stronger sills, the heavier steel 
axles, the wrought-iron wheels, turned on the rim, 
with bored steel tires shrunk on and secured by safety 
fastenings, the wrought-iron pedestals and a draw 
gear without pins or cotters, made of chain cable iron 
to stand the Government test, all seem to involve con- 
siderable extra expense, and if a good many years’ ex- 
perience in running freight trains at 30 miles an hour 
has there shown that such a strong and expensive 
style of construction is absolutely necessary to prevent 
accidents and insure regularity of running, it behooves 
us to coasider whether fast freight trains will be 
protitable or whether, with our present style of run- 
ning-gear, we can obtain adequate security with our 
cheaper methods of construction. 








Accidents to Trespassers. 





in our legal notes will be found a case showing how 
little right a railroad company sometimes has on its 
own right of way. A man walking beside the track 
was hit by a cow which a locomotive threw from the 
track. Of course he sued for damages,and almost of 
course he got them. This was in Alabama. Probably 
other courts in other states would have decided for the 
company. The plain man would think that the tres- 
passer should have been thankful to get off with his life, 
and that the combination of a cow, a man and a loco- 
motive might have been classed as an ‘‘act of God,” as 
far removed from thesphere of human responsibility as 
a flash of lightning, but the Court evidently had broad- 
er notions of the powers and duties of railroad compa- 
nies Itis evident thata railroad company must be 
bound to provide adequate protection at public cross- 
ings, and at those parts of its track and premises which 
must be used in common by it and the public, and that 
it must keep live stock off its tracks; but there is an 
apparent injustice in holding it responsible for the 
life and limb of trespassers on its right of way. If a 
man deliberately cheoses to walk on the track because 
it gives him a short cut or dry footing, and much 
more, if he wilfully walks across a railroad bridge in 
spite of a warning sign forbidding such trespass, 
why should the company be held  account- 
able for any injury he may receive from being 
where he bad no business to be? Onthe contrary, 
why should he not be fined or otherwise punished for 
trespass ? 

The old theory of the law is that a railroad is in 
the nature of a public highway, on which the 
railroad company has only an easement. One result of 
this theory is the vicious practice which allows people 
to tempt fate by walking on the right of way, and 
which offers them a bonus for so hazarding their 
lives. In some of the states, under the police powers 
of the state, the railroad companies have been enabled 
to procure the arrest and punishment of people tres- 
passing on the right of way, but the laws not having 
been backed up by the opinion of the communities, 
have been difficult and expensive to enforce. Experi- 
ence of riots and strikes teaches how difficult it is to 
prevent the infraction of laws to which people have long 
been accustomed. and the value of which is well recog- 
nized, when the sympathies of the officers of the law 
are with the law breakers. It is easy to be seen, 
therefore, what obstacles will be found to a proper po- 
licing of railroud tracks, until the public becomes 
familiar with the notion that railroads are here to 
haul trains over, and not as cart-roads, foot-paths or 
cow-pastures. This isa direction in which a correct 
public opinion would not only profit the railroad com- 
panies, but save human life. 

The Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers has tabulated statistics of accidents occurring on 








the railroads of that state for ten years, from 1877 to| with their own necks, even if carsand engines do re- 
1886 inclusive, and from that table it appears that ceive some damage; but with public opinion growing 


out of 4,239 casualties to persons, 1,312 were 
to trespassers. Nearly 31 per cent. of all the 
casualties were to trespassers. But that is not all. Out 
of 1,332 casualties to trespassers, 837, or nearly 63 per 
cent, were fatul. Of accidents to passengers but about 


20 per cent were fatal, and of casualties to employés | 
From the report of the Railroad | 


but 26 per cent. 
Commissioners of Connecticut, for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 186, it appears that 35 per cent. of all 
casualties to persons were to trespassers, and of this 
class 55 per cent. were fatal. The reports of other 
states confirm these figures. In Ohio, for instance, 
over 23 per cent. of all casualties were to persons walk- 
ing on tracks as trespassers, not including those tres- 
passing in other ways; and of these about 60 per cent: 
were fatal. The Massachusetts Commissioners say 
that ‘‘ the number of this class of victims to their own 
folly varies less from year to year than other casual- 
ties.” 

There has lately been much legislation intended to 
force railroad companies to provide for the safety of 
passengers and others. Some of it has been ill-ad- 
vised and harmful, and some of it is sure to be useful; 
but the loss of life from the ‘‘ deadly car stove” is 
trifling compared with that of the ‘ victims of their 
own folly,” over whom the railroads have no control. 
Here is a great field for useful legislation. Let law- 
makers in all the states, who are ambitious to do good 
to their fellow citizens, and to win for themselves an 
honorable and lasting distinction, enact laws that 
will make it possible and practicable to keep all per- 
sons off the railroads’ right of way, except at those 
limited places to which the public must of necessity 


have access. The measure of good that might be done | 


by such legislation can only b2 guessed at, but some es- 
timate of itcan be madeinthis way: The train mileage 
in the state of Massachusetts in the year 1886 was 
36,400,000 miles, and in the United States it was about 
570,000,000 miles. The average number of trespassers 
killed per year in Massachusetts was 84, and the num- 
ber of injured was 50. By simple proportion, those 
killed in the United States each year would be about 
1,300, and the injured 800, or 2,100 in all. It is prob- 
ably safe to say that all casualities to passengers and 
employés, from train accidents alone, in the United 
States, are less than 2,000, while the deaths are prob- 
ably below 490. But the train accidents are heard of 


through all the newspapers, while but few ever think | 


of the victims of their own recklessness or ignorance 
who are picked off, one by and one, at the rate of 5.7 
souls a duy. 








The Block System. 


The fact that a biock system or a modification of it 
has been in use on the Canadian Pacific for several 
years, and that the officers of that road express un- 
diminished satisfaction with it, gives or should give 
a great deal of interest to the question of the practica- 
bility of such a system on the average road. Little or 
none of this kind of train protectiun is practiced in 
the United States, though the principal idea of the 


Canadian Pacifie’s method is employed in train dis- | 


patching every day. Progress in the prevention of 
rear collisions is far from satisfactory,and anything 
promising aid in the prevention of such catastrophes 
as Kouts is sure of the attention of interested inyuir- 
ers, 


But in studying the operations of the Canadian | 


Pacific several questions arise which superintendents 
desire to have settled before taking action in the mat- 
ter. While fully appreciating all the advantages of 
the system as recounted in these columnsa few weeks 
ago, and yet other good points that were not then 
mentioned, there is doubt whether the system under 
the rules it is worked by is worth the labor, expense 
and possible delays involved, and whether there are 
not loopholes for danger to creep iu which will sooner 
or later bring on a collision. 

It is to be noticed that the Canadian Pacific keeps in 
force the ordinary rules about protecting trains by 
sending out flagmen, and that, whenever the tele- 
graph fails to give satisfactory protection, trains are 
to be run from station to station under control. These 
would appear to be among the weakest points in the 
plan. A fundamental question is that in regard to how 
dense a traffic the system can be applied to. All admit 
that with very infrequent trains a plan of this kind can 


be easily used; but as trains increase in number, when | 


will it be necessary to have more costly methods of pro- 
tection? As long as trains are bound to protect them- 
selves by flags, other trains following them will be 
prone to stretch the term ‘‘under control” until it 


| performance of duty. 


| are tolerably cool-headed. 


| constantly more critical, it is unprofitable, to say the 
| least, for a road to have a collision even if the harm to 
| life and limb is not serious. The time has passed when 


minor accidents can be hushed up. Reporters are too 
plentiful in the settled parts of the country at least, 
whatever may be said of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Running under control, strictly speaking, is slow 
business, except on straight, level roads in clear 
| weather. The Erie road in its recent trial of the 
‘block system found that the running of a large 
number of freight trains ‘“‘ under control” (very 
slowly) through a number of block sections very 
soon delayed passenger trains en hour or two, and 
in fact blocked a whole division of the road. If the 
| occasions on which the telegraph fails and ordinary 
time table rules have to be used are at all frequent, 
the very best discipline under such time-table rules 
must be readily enforceable, or there will be numerous 
serious delays. 

A system of this kind, of course, necessitates very 
, good discipline of operators; rather more strict, we 
should say, than for ordinary train dispatching. 
Under the latter it is indeed essential to have persons 
who are cautious and trustworthy; but considerable 
laxity in office hours is tolerated provided the operator 
has forethought and calculation enough not to 
get blamed for delay to a passenger train or serious 
delay to a freight; but it is plain that a block system 


would generally require a considerably higher 
standard in tbis respect. This is not, how- 
ever, an argu:nent against the block system, 


as most roads could with advantage improve their 
telegraph personnel on general principjes, regardless 
cf this special object. 

In the Canadian Pacific rules nothing is said 
about the duty of operators to always look for 
the red tail-signal of a train, and to refrain 
from givirg *‘ line-clear” unless they certainly see it. 
There is also a chance for operators to make 
a mistake in sending or in receiving the number 
}of a train. In the absolute block system all trains are 

protected with equai care, so that the number or grade 
| of the train is immaterial, but if freight trains are not 
‘regularly protected there is always the chance that 
when two trains are on one section the operator may 
report the arrival of the second when in reality only 
the first has reached him. This point should not be 
overlcoked, for passenger trains ought to be protected 
from freight trains ahead of them as well as from 
those behind. itisa pity to have anything like a 
block system and not do this. 

The main question, however, is how often are mis- 
takes likely to be made? The frequency of blunders 
will be gauged largely by the number of trains. Some 
lines alreacy have a traffic which should be protected 
by all possible safeguards, while others must, perhaps, 
put up with something less costly. The Sykes 
electro-mechanical locks, the object of which, as 
is well known, is to check the attendant if he starts 
to let a second train into a block before the first #has 
cleared it, is now deemed by many experts as an es- 
sential to a perfect block system. This is used on the 
new signals of the New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
and will be on those of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; but a large share of the _ block- 
ing on crowded English lines is_ still done 
without any safeguard of this kind, and the Penn- 
sylvania does not use it. How much expense 
eau the Canadian Pacific, or any road, afford in this 
direction? Rear collisions which happen in spite of 
the block system generally occur on crowded sections, 
in or near large yards and junctions. but they are by 
no means unknown in other localities. An electro- 


mechanical device like the Sykes apparatus may, 
therefore, be needed on some portions of a road, 
before other portions, where trains are less 


frequent or other circumstances are more favor- 
able, show anything like a pressing necessity. The 
universal practice in England is to have regular sig- 
nal boxes and a man in charge, who gives his exclu- 
sive attention to this duty. Combining this with 
other duties, as on the Canadian Pacific, may some- 
time lead to blunders. Many English officers insist 
that nothing bvt the bell instruments should be 
allowed in a signal station, for the reason that ordi- 
nary telegraph instruments allow of conversation 
between signalmen, which would distract their atten- 
tion; but this may be classed with the ancient 
idea that a comfortable cab, is a hindrance to the 
A telegraph line is a distinct 
advantage to block signalmen, provided only they 
It enables them to explain 


loses most of its meaning. Doubtless some freight | to each other circumstances which might lead to de- 


trainmen get to regard * under control” as meaning a| lay and ignorant action, if notbing worse. 


English 


speed which will admit of their getting off safely' signalmen are often allowed discretion in side-track- 
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ing freights for passenger trains, allowing them to | 
proceed when the latter are known to be late; this is 
also done to a limited extent on the Pennsylvania. | 
With telegraphic communication to a further dis- | 
tance (generally it is on y for the length of one block | 
each way) it could be done to still greater advan- 
tage. With the intelligent operators who can be so 
cheaply secured on American lines, there could | 
doubtless be considerable improvement in the facility 
with which freight trains are got over crowded lines. 

While, therefore, a system like the one under con- 
sideration is far from perfect, and is, in fact, liable | 
to the very combinations of circumstances which | 
have produced some horrible collisions in England, 
it can hardly be questioned that with proper | 
care and supervision it is a distinct improve- 
ment over the ordinary plan of maintaining simply a 
time interval, and that it is worthy of careful in-| 
vestigation by all officers who have not the means | 
of providing a complete system. Undoubtedly an | 
important advantage on a large and growing road is | 
the training it gives to the men in the general prin- 
ciples, so that they will be prepared to use a more 
perfect plan when it comes. 








The Government and the sauanehe: 


Congress is so well pleased with its success in rail- | 
road regulation that many members are disposed to | 
toextend the same kindly supervision to telegraph 
companies. Three plans have been proposed: 1. To 
buy up existing lines and give the Post Office Depart- 
ment a monopoly of the telegraph service. 2. To 
build new lines to be run by the government inde- 
pendently, and in competition with the oid ones. 3. 
To leave the ownership and operation of the lines in 
the same hands as at present, but to subject the com- 
panies to a system of regulation like that of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The first plan is the most familiar one. It has beeu 
repeatedly brought to the attention of Congress, and | 
it was the plan actually adopted in England when | 
they adopted the government telegraph system in| 
that country nearly twenty years ago. Its specific 
disadvantage is that the lines would undoubtedly 
have to be purchased at an exorbitant figure. It is 
impossible for a government to get the lines of a 
private company at a bargain. They can never be 
purchased at cost of duplication. England had to 
pay such high rates for the telegraph lines which she 
acquired in this way that the working of the system 
was very seriously hampered during all the early years 
of its history. Even Prussia has had to give enor- 
mous prices for the railroads and other transportation 
agencies which her government has purchased. She 
had a nominal right to condemn them, but was afraid 
to enforce it. If this was the experience of England 
and Prussia, dealing with isolated companies, what 
can we expect from the United States government in 
the face of a company like the Western Union ? 

The probability of having to pay exorbitant prices 
has turned men’s attention to the second alternative— 
that of building competing lines. Tbis idea is em- 
bodied in the bills which bave been introduced into 
the Senate by Mr. Cullom and Mr. Edmunds. It is 
open to several objections. In the first place, it would 
be to some extent a matter of political favoritism 
which districts bad the benefit of a government tele- 
graph. In the second place, it would of necessity in- 
volve discrimination against those regions which did 
not enjoy these advantages. We do not believe, as 
some writers do. that the government has no right to 
destroy the profits of the companies by duplicating 
their lines; but we believe that it would have no right 
and no power to destroy their profits by competition 
op one-half of their business and by legal regulations 
on the other half. Either they would bave to let the 
discrimination go on, or they would have to build 
competing lines everywhere. The latter course would 
involve not merely a loss of profit in operation, but a 
real waste to the country by the urnecessary duplica- 
tion of plant. 

What would be the success of the government in 
operating a telegraph system, whether competitive or 
monopolized, can only be a matter of conjecture. The 
success of the government telegraph in England is the 
strongest prima facie argument in its favor for the 
United States. Another argument is drawn from the 
satisfactory management of the post office as it exists 
at present. Both of these arguments must be accepted 
with some reserve. The civil service of England is 
better filled and better organized than that of the) 
United States; the conditions attending the transmis- 
sion of telegraphic business seem to be, on the whole, 
more favorable than here. The post office is much } 
better fitted for government management than the, 
telegraph. There is more routine business and less 
chance for favoritism, There is far less expenditure * 











arrange the accounts as to make a deficit look like a 
| surplus, or to make bad management look like good 


|germ of something better, as well as a 


of capital, giving fewer chances for fraudulent con- 


tracts, and vastly less opportunity for playing tricks 
| With the construction account. The expenses and 
earnings of the post office can be incorporated in a 
budget so that we know exactly how much we are 
making or losing every year. But the telegraph ex- 


| penses have to be divided into permanent and current 


ones, in exactly the same way as those of a railroad, 
and it would be the easiest thing in the world so to 


management. It would give room for the creation of 
supernumerary officials who could, if they please, re- 


| duce the Treasury surplus in ways undreamed of either 


by President Cleveland or Mr. Blaine. Ina word, it 
would give an opportunity for irresponsible manage- 


|ment which might prove dangerous alike to business 


and to politics. 

These arguments were forcibly urged by Mr. Orton 
against Postmaster-General Creswall 15 years ago, and 
were reinforced by others, which tended to show that 
Europe, with its government telegraphs and its denser 
population, had no advantages over America in tele- 
graph service. We have not space to give these points 


}in detail, nor to explain why, in spite of all that has 
been said, there is so much public dissatisfaction with 


the existing state cf things. There is little doubt that 
Congress will be forced, on pressure of public opinion, 
into doing something ; and in view of the dangers at- 
taching to government ownership, it is sincerely to be 
hoped that they may succeed in devising some good 
scheme of govermental regulation. This will be an 
easy matter. Our detailed experience in the workings 
of railroad legislation will be of little avail here. The 
question of allowance for quantity, so perplexing in 
the case of railroad rates, will involve yet greater 
difficulties in telegraph control. Yetas an alternative 
against crude projects of government telegraph butd- 
jing almost any scheme of regulation seems prefer- 
able. If men like the Inter-state Commerce Commis- 
sioners could be found to take charge of its enf orce- 
ment, even a very imperfect law would prove the 
safeguard 


against something worse. 


The New York 


The report of the New York Central & Hudson River for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1887, shows an exceedingly con- 
servative policy in all matters of finance. All the changes 
in ordinary equipment, including an actual increase of about 
a thousand in the total number of cars, have been charged to 
repairs. So have the track and station improvements. The 
increase in construction account 1s confined to actual pur- | 
chases of land, a little over $100,000 in amount, ard $300,- 
000 for elevator and floating equipment in New York City. 
Yet even this amount, trifling as it is, was largely met from 
undivided earnings; the real liabilities being increased only | 
$87,000, or not enough to cover the actual purchases of land, 

This fact, perhaps, furnishes the explanation of the appar- 
ent increase in expenses per train mile when there was no in- 
crease in train load. The change in this respect was con- 
siderable, passenger train mile expenses having increased | 
from $0.73 to $0.81, and freight expenses from $1.02 to 
$1.09. It came also ata time when the Erie was making a 
reduction, though a very slight one. The contrast between 





Central Report. 








tion to the increase in earnings; but as half of it is on main- 
tenance accouut, it simply indicates conservative finance, 
and not wasteful operation. And in spite of all these 
attempts to swell the current charges for the sake of keeping 
the capital amount down, the resulting surplus, after pay- 
ment of dividends, $1,570,000, or nearly 50 per cent. 
greater than last yeu:. 








November Accidents, 





Our record of train accidents in November, given in this 
number. includes 73 collisions, 48 derailments and 4 other ac- 
cidents ; a total of 125 accidents, in which 43 persons were 
killed and 105 injured. 

These accidents are classified as follows : 
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Cattle on track ... . $3 ‘aes mies. eae apo 2 
Landslide.... . 

Purpos ty misplaced switch . tia hee ede eT ae 
Malicious obstruction ......... Sia sabes Rambicees sécet 
Unfvures2en obstruction........ Serre e ilakvesneme ie 
MIN i i6. neessnec0e, sessns 


oS 


doris 





OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
Cars burned while running. 
Boiler explosion 
Cylinder explosion...... .. 


Total number of accidents........ ..- ‘ 12% 
The causes of collisions where given were as s fcllows : 


Rear. Butting. Crossing. Total. 
Trains breaking in two........ 9 “5 “s 9 
Misplaced switch ‘> 4 be i 4 
Failure to give or ob serve sig- 

eee : Pe win 3 
Mistake in giv ing ‘or “under- 

standing orders.... .. ...... as 1 i 1 
Miscellaneuus.... ............. 2 re ‘ 2 
Unexplained.... .............. 34 18 54 


A general classific vation shows: 
Collisions. Derailments. Other. le 
Defects of road ..... .. 4 ‘ * 
Defects of equipment. 9 7 4 20 16 
Negligence in operat- . 
ing. oe... 19 ss 20 16 
Unforeseen obstrue- 
tions. nic (sk 8 : 8 6 
Unexplained . Laat 54 19 ; 72 
> re Sasere, . ee 48 4 125 100 
The number of trains involved is as follows : 
( — Derailments. Other. . 
Passenger “ft 10 1 36 19 
Freight and other.. .. 108 38 3 149) 81 


Total... Bi ot 133 48 4 185 100 
The casualties may be divided as follows : 


KILLED: Collisions, Derailments. Other. 


| Employés ............. 23 il 4 38 “R8 


Passengers ee ‘ 
NS V54svabees'es. ses 1 ; es 1 2 


INJURED : 
Employés...... ... 65 1 
Passengers .. 
isdiscadienken 8 9 

Tctal 77 24 4 105 100 


Twenty eight | accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons, and 25 caused injury but not death, leaving 72 (58 
per cent. of the whole) which caused no persoral injury 


3 87 83 
eonwe , 4 4 
1 '4 13 


| worthy of record. 


The comparison with November, 1886, shows: 


the train statistics of the two roads is so striking as to be 1887. 1886, 

worth presenting: 7 a ‘ ; me = 

Ceutral. Erie. | Crossiag * Boe as fied Teas ORES Ly ae <4 a 

Passenger MTOR ccs ncttetins oxanases 60 yn nes an ie en 59 

average haul, miles.............. 82 2714 | Other accidents is Neagacd arene 4 8 

* expenses per train mile xsuneeeae $0.81 $0.72 | Total as Sem ASacvncenes = ahoi Seek wapaecansv ae soa 130 

earnings ‘** “ “ ..... eeeeee $1.20 80.92 | Employés killed. De dentaiens <0 seeece sae es |= SO 28 

Freight RREIR NE HONING 6. onion es cc x 60.5 basis 193 275 a : ured.. apanenee kanes) O-taee ae Dake siete o 

average haul, miles............. oe 157 | Geers” s injure aber” C8 cach ie ao 

expenses per train mile cw te creeee ss $1.00 $1.24 | pase trains involved. ....................0... 0 36 40 
ae OU ON Ca eweesnaas $151 $1.89 Average per day: 

It appears from this table that the Central runs its pas | Accidents Lee .. 4.17 4.33 
senger trains nearly 50 per cent. fuller than the Erie, while | el ts . tote Her He 
in freight this relation is exactly reversed. On the other | Average per ection ; ve a‘ 
hand, the Central has a distinct advantage over the Erie in | Killed MOE Va eRe see 0.344 0.254 
length of haul for freight and passengers both. DERE eck kis Ab i sebendvnsts bbe akeeae 0.840 0.815 


The gross earnings for every moath of the year show an | 
increase over those for the corresponding month of the pre 
vious year. It isa very remarkable fact that the months of 
February and March, just before the Inter-state Commerce | 
Law went into effect, showed some of the smallest gains, | 
while that for the month of April was much larger. It would | 
be interesting if we had tonnage statistics for the corre- 
sponding months, 
really 


and could know whether the road was} 
crowding itself with unremunerative traffic, or 


| 


Rear collisions show ‘the most noticeable figures for tbe 
month ; 37 per cent. increase over the record of a year ago, 
considered in connection with the large number which the 
Railroad Gazette never hears fof,gbut which every one 
knows are constantly occurring, furnishes ample food for 
reflection. Evidently we cannot expect to go on increasing 
mileage at a rapid rate and still keep the accident figures sta - 
tionary, without a big change somewhere. The large number 
| of employés killed and injured during the past year may 


whether the supposed pressure of shipments of that time was | be traced in some degree directly to the new construction 


less than it appeared to be. 


The gross earnings for the year were $35,297,000, against | 


$30,506,000 for 1885-86, or an increase of about 16 per cent. 


It.should be remembered, however, that the earnings of the | 


West Shore were only included during nine months of the 
previous year. 
was only 1l and 12 per cent. respectively. The difference be- 
tween the two sets of figures is not wholly due to higher or bet- } 


ter maintained rates, but to the large relative increase of way | 


| business and of profitable traffic. While the tonnage of grain 
remained nearly stationary, almost everything else showed 
a decided increase. We have already alluded to the large | 
increase in operating expenses. It is more than in propor- 


The increase im passenger and ton mileage | 


| which is so actively going on, for many of the sufferers were 
workmen on construction trains, which often appear to be 
recklessly run. It might perbaps be more just to call these 
laborers “passengers,” as strictly speaking they are not 
| trainmen; but the way their safety is guarded often indicates 
that they are deemed anything but passengers. 

Of the collisions classed as resulting from trains breaking 
in two a portion were undoubtedly the result of carelessness, 
| and of the rear collisions set down as unexplained, probably 
| four-fifths were from failure to give or observe a proper 
signal. When a balf dozen cars break from the rear of a 

train on an ascending grade and run back into a following 
| train it is plain that if the brakes were fair and the men 
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were awake there must have been some rank blundering. ! prompt and speedy process, has caused the early closing | (C. & N. W.) was empowered to represent the Western Club 
Cases of this kind should not be settled by merely discharging | down of some furnaces for repairs, through the difficulty of | at the meeting in New York, Dec. 20. 


the men for being asleep, or on any similar pretext; they | getting fuel. 


There will probably be a small stock of pig 


occur so frequently that they should be made the ground of | iron carried over, and the ore at the leke ports is sold very 


a searching examination of the whole force of trainmen. 
When cars which are once brought tu a standstill (as they 
must have been in these cases) there is a big fault in the track, 


collisions also includes three which occurred in foz and 
one attributed to the influence of a forest fire, which made 
such a smoke that the view was not good; but it is, of course, 
absurd to lay the blame on these circumstances, when the 


trainmen have doubtl«ss been familiar with fogs ever since | 


they cut their eye-teeth. Two collisions in this list were 
cases of wrecking trains running into the rear of passenger 
trains; a commentary on our methods of doing things that 
would be ridiculous if it were not so often tragic; the maxim 
about remedies that are worse than the disease may almost 
be applied here. There appear to be only two cases of pas- 
sengers killed in the cars; in one of these, the passenger, who 
was in a certain sense an employé, jumped on 4 train before 
it had come to a stop. Several accidents are reported in 
such meagre fashion that the state of the suiferers cannot 
be determined. Among employés killed are five who were 
in a freight caboose and may have been passengers or tres- 
passers. 

There were no accidents to passenger trains from 
defects of road or equipment. The one open draw was 
in Canada, and the bridge seems to have had very in- 
adequate signals. The newspaper report says the runner, 
who was killed, doubtless ‘“‘miscalculated the distance be- 
tween himself and the draw.” One collision was at Wol- 
laston, Mass., where on Oct. 8, 1878, an accident from a 
very similar cause occurred, killing 19 people. Lightning 
evidently will abandon its old habit of striking only once in 
a place unless the railroads of the country mend their ways. 








The derailment on the Sixth avenue line of the Manhattan 
elevated road (New York City), Dec. 20, when a slowly 
moving train was derailed at a point where track repairs 
were in progress, seems to have been a proof of the efficiency 
of the safety appliances with which the road is furnished 
rather than an indication of a dangerous condition, as the 
city press would seem to desire to show. The accident occurred 
at a point where a new cross-over track was being put in, and 
was caused apparently by insufficient spiking of a newly 
laid rail. 
interesting account lately published of the methods in use in 
the track department of this road; how, in renewing rails, 
advantage is taken of the wooden guard timbers to block rails 
in position when it is impossible (as it generally 1s) 


to drive all the spikes before a train drives the men off the | 
work. Apparently there was a lack of vigilance in this mat- | 


ter, allowing the rail to turn over while the engine was upon 
it. 
about one car length. At switches it 1s of course impossible 
to preserve perfect continuity of the guard timbers, but it 
would appear that the timbers were removed or discontinued 
only over such portion as was absolutely necessary, and that 
they actually served to keep the wheels in line. Although 
the least disturbance of a train on the elevated structure 
necessarily alarms all the passengers, the public cannot be 
said to have any new or unusual] grounds for apprehension. 
All railroads are haunted by possibilities of danger to a cer- 
tain degree, but it can safely be said that science and intelli- 
gent, systematic vigilance have done as much for the elevat- 
ed as for any road in the country. The ablest experts have 
pronounced the structure safe, and the discipline of the men 
in all departments is as high as that of any road in the coun- 
try. In many respects the management has few if any 
equals. 








The American Manufacturer gives the following tabu- 
lated statement of the condition of the blast furnaces of the 
country on December Ist: 











In blast. Out of blast. 

Weekly Weekly 
Fuel No. capacity, No. capacity. 
CUP O Die 6.0.00 v'c0s 000 senccescnsnus 83 13,104 101 11,568 
Anthracite. snenet 120 35,361 80 20,042 
Bituminous...... < cetacean 148 93,295 65 27,509 
TN .0s 00s snchsabeneaeient 341 141,760 246 59,119 


As compared with Nov. 1 there isa total of 12 less fur- 
naces in blast with a weekly capacity of 4,087 tons less. The 
changes by fuels used are as follows: There are 7 less char- 
coal furnaces in blast, with 1,041 tons less weekly capacity; 
5 less anthracite, with 1,359 tous less weekly capacity, and 
the same number of bituminous furnaces, but owing to 
changes in the furnaces in blast the weekly capacity is re- 
duced 1,687 tons. 

Measured by capacity there is, as compared with a year 
ago, an increased production of about 11 per cent. of char- 
coal iron, 9 per cent. of anthracite, and 18 per cent. of 
bituminous iron. The returns for the last month, combined 
with those for the preceding months of the year, furnish a 
basis for an estimate of the production of 1887, which the 
editor of the Manufacturer puts at 6,288,598 gross tons, an 
increase of between 10 and 11 per cent. on that of 1886, 
which showed an advance of 40 per cent. on the make of 
1885, or in that year our make was 4,044,526 tons, giving 
an estimated increase for the two years of 2,244,072 gross 
tons, which is a greater quantity than we made any year 
before 1878, when we made 2,301] ,213 tons. 

If it bad not been for the coke and anthracite strikes the 
make of this year would have been much larger, and the 
present scarcity of cars for the coke trade, which is so great 
that the Pennsylvania road has lately been running the cars 
of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Company from Connells- 
ville to Chicag» in special trains, returning them by the same 


Readers of the Railroad Gazette will recall the | 


But the train was moving slowly and stopped within | 


| closely. The estimates for the next year’s mining iu the Lake 
| Supericr mines is from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 tons. Mr. 


| John Birkinbine, in a lecture delivered before the Franklin 
cars or men if they cannot be kept at a standstill. The list of | Institute, estimates the consumption of iron ores in this 


| country for 1887 at 13,000,000 gross tons. The total out- 


| puts of the various m‘ning districts since the beginning of 


| the development is given in gross tons as: Marquette dis- 

| trict, 25,000,000; Menominee district, 7,500,000; Gogebic, 
2,000,000; Vermillion district, 1,000,000. Total Lake 
Superior, 35,560,000 tons; Lake Champlain district, N. Y., 
13,500,000 tens: New Jersey mugnetites, 14,500,000; Corn- 

wall ore, Pa., 8,760,000; Iron Mountain & Pilot Knob, Mo., 
4,000,000. 








In the 26th annual report of the Maine Central the presi- 
dent calls attention to the fact that about 84 per cent. of the 
increase in gross earnings was in the passenger traffic. This 

| he attributes mainly to the uncertainty which was felt for 

| some time as to the right of the company under the Inter- 
state Act to reduce rates to compete with the water routes. 

| While this uncertainty lasted much freight was diverted to 

| the water routes, but at the end of the fiscal year it had 
largely returned to the railroad. 

The expenditures for permanent improvements were about 
| $100,000 more than last year, and all such expenditures 
| have been charged to operating expenses, except the cost of 
| land, shops and certain double track. Like many other roads, 

the Maine Central has done a great deal of work the last 
year in replacing weoden bridges with iron. This year of 
genera] prosperity must result not only in an unequaled 
amount of new line built, but in an unprecedented improve- 
| ment of the old lines. 
} has 








| A locomotive possessing several unusual features bas been 
recently built by the Hinkley Locomotive Co., of Boston. 
The engine is designed to run fast passenger trains, and has 
| a single pair of drivers, 67 in. diameter on tread, anda pair 
of 42 in. trailicg wheels with radial motion. The front end 
of the engine is carried on a four wheel truck as usua). The 
engine bas piston valves, but the most novel feature is the 
|form of the tread of the driving wheels. The circumfer- 
| ence of the tire, instead of being a true circle, is polygonal, 
and formed of 105 flats each about 2 in. long. The object is to 
| prevent slipping. The engine has not yet been tried, but it is 
| claimed that polygonal tires have been runnipvg on a four- 
| coupled engine on tha Boston & Lowell during the last year 
| with satisfactory results. 

A flat whee! is generally regarded as damaging to the 
rails, while the motion of an engine or car with flat wheels 
| is exceedingly unpleasant. Whether any extra adhesion 
will be gained seems doubtful, but even this means of pre- 
venting slipping would certainly, according to all precon- 
| ceived notions, be more objectionable than the use of sand. 
| However, such a bold departure from time-honored practice 
deserves a fair trial, and should not be condemned till actual 
experiment has demonstrated that flat wheels have nv re 
deeming feature. 








Chicago-Kansas City train service, one train now leaving 
Chicago at 5:30 p. m., and reaching Kansas City the next 
morning. It 1s said the other lines will take similar action 
Dec. 25. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Freight Rates from Pittsburgh and Allegheny City is the 
title of a periodical published by R. J. Bailey, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


rates on any or all the half-dozen roads leading from the 
city The purpose is a laudable one; the publications of a 
number of different roads, of all shapes and sizes, and com 
piled on a great variety of plans, cumber an office consider- 


new issues promptly, they are of little value; but 
whether Mr. Bailey can keep his publication up to date and 
inspire his subscribers with tke confidence that will lead them 
to use it as they would an official tariff is another question. 
He asks $5 a year for it and proposes to promptly notify 


ever, already violated what should be a cardinal principle— 
the gathering of everything between two covers—by re- 
ferring readers to a previous number for the official classifi- 
cation. The index of stations is one of the most valuable 
features of the book, as half the work in computing a freight 
price often ‘consists in finding out the location of the destina~ 
tion and what road the goods should be sent over. Thereare 
some good railroad maps to aid the user of the work. 





Western Railway Club. 
The December meeting of the Western Railway Club was 








cago. The attendance was large, a delegation of wheel 

President Lauder and Secretary Curtis, of the New England 

Club, were also present. President Rhodes presided. 
CONTINUOUS STEAM HEATING. 

The Commuttee on uniferm Couplers for Steam Heating 
presented as its report a summary of the proceedings of the 
meeting held at Buffalo. Nov. 30. The report was approved 
and the same committee, consisting of William Forsyth 





C., B, & Q.), N. Barr (C., M. & St. P.) and C. A. Schroyer 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has quickened its | 


It purports to be published ‘‘monthly, when | 
rates are changed,” and the aim is to give shippers in one vol- | 
ume all the information that they may need about freight 


ably, and where roads are slow or careless about sending out | 


subscribers of changes in rates between issues. He has, how- | 


held Wednesday, Dec. 21, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chi- | 


manufacturers ccnstituting a good portion of the audience. | 


The opening paper was a review of the various systems 
for heating cars by steam from the locomotive, read by 
Williard A. Smith, of Chicago. He took up the 15 


leading systems. He said that the idea was by 
no means novel, and could be traced back as 
far as 1843. In Europe the idea was contempo- 


rary with the birth of the railroad, and to-day the 
pian is in successful operation on some roads there. The 
speaker said it was astonishing to notice how rapidly all the 
teretofore insurmountable objections disappeared after the 
disasters of Rio, Koutz, etc., and all opposition had been 
silenced by public sentiment. The question row is not 
whether the method is practicable, but which of the many 
systems offered is best for the peculiar conditions of 
each road. The work of equipping trains has gone on 
so rapidly that statistics of today are worthless 
to-morrow. Information just sent to Congress by 
the Secretary of the Treasury is ancient history already. 
In addition to the consideration of safety ani economy it is 
now evident that steam heating is an important attraction 
for passenger traffic, a fact tending to basten its general 
adoption. He would not express an opinion as to the com- 
parative merits of the systems under discussion. Some 
of them have only one original feature, while others 
/are complete in themselves. The scientific aspects 
of the question as relating to safety, feasibility and 
economy seem to be well settled. 


DISCUSSION. 
Messrs. Rhodes (C., B. & Q.), Verbryck (C., R. L. & P.), 
| Sinclair (National Car and Locomotive Builder), Bryan 
(Burlington & Northern), Mead (Texas & Pacific), Bushnell 
(B., C. R. & N.), Cook, Lauder (Old Colony), and Gibbs (C., 
M. & St. P.), participated in the discussion. 

Mr. BUSHNELL exhibited a coupler original with hisroad,an 
ordinary ball and socket joint. It has given sati»faction thus 
far, but the weather has not been severe for a perfect test. 

Mr. LAUDER said that there was more doing in Massachu- 
setts than in any other state because of the law against 


ordinary car stoves. There were several bundred 
cars beated by steam sunning into Boston, but 
he had grave doubts of the success of con- 


tinuous heating. It was not a question of mechanics, be- 
cause we know we can heat a train of 12 cars by super- 
fluous steam in ordinary weather. Eastern roads, where the 
system has been longest tried, can see the most objections, 
but the circumstances there are entirely different from those 
in the West. The Boston & Albany, however, has taken the 
lead, and with the exception of leaky couplings, is doing 
well. He advocates a hose coupling for steam heating. 

Mr. Gress said that his company (Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul) has adopted a system original with him, and the 
only objection which had arisen is the difficulty of educating 
trainmen to regulate the steam. The rubber hose would last 
_ayear. Their traiu thus equipped leaves the Chicago depot 
| at 7:80 every evening and 1s open to inspection. In this service 
they have 17 cars, and a proportionate number of engines 
equipped. At terminal points boilers are maintained so that 
trains standing without locomotives can be kept warm. 
They had encountered very severe weather, though not 
enough of it for a thorough test, but it was in his opinion no 
longer a question for th? mechanical but for the operating 
department. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAST-IRON WHEELS AND THEIR WEAR 
COMPARED WITH STEEL-TIRED WHEELS. 


This subject was introduced by Mr. Barr (C., M. & St. P.). 
After giving his idea of a perfect wheel he concluded: It 
|now remains to modify the ideal specifications so that, 
with the use of good material and proper foundry 
manipulation, the wheel maker can be reasonably ex- 
pected to comply with them. It is believed that these speci- 
fications meet the conditions in practice, that any reputable 
wheel maker will be perfectly willing to comply with them, 
and if faithfully complied with, that wheel users will be 
| practically free from broken wheels and will, at the same 
time, obtain from the wheels a much more satisfactory mile- 
age than is the average at present. 
| Specifications. 
(1.) The chills in which the wheels are cast must be of the 
| same diameter, and the same cbill must not vary at differ- 
| ent points more than one thirty-second of an inch in diameter. 

(2.) Wheels must not vary more than one-quarter of an 
inch above or below th> mean, measured on the circumfer- 
ence, and the same wh¢cel must not vary in diameter more 
than one thirty-second of an inch. The body of the wheel 
must be smooth and free from shrinkage, slag, or blowholes, 
The tread must be free from deep and irregular wrinkles, 
and from small wrinkles more than twenty iuches long. No 
wheels having wrinkles in the throat will be accepted. The 
tread must be free from sand or slag; if the sweat or beads in 
| the throat are one-eighth of an inch or over in diameter, or 
the clusters of sweat are more than 6 in. in length, the 
wheel will not be accepted. No chill cracked wheel will be 
accepted. 

(3.) The wheels broken must show clean, gray iron, free 
from holes containing dirt or slag more than one-quarter 
inch in diameter, or clusters of such holes. The depth of 
clear, white iron must not exceed seven-eighths inch or be less 
than three-eighths inch in the middle of the tread and must 
| not be more than one-quarter inch less than these figures in 

the throat. The depth of white iron must not vary more 
than one-quarter inch around the tread on the same wheel. 

| (4.) Wheels must be of such strength that a 550-Ib. wheel 
will require 30 blows, and a 575-lb. wheel will require 50 
biows of a 100-b. drop, falling 7 ft. upon the outside of 








plate close to the rim to break a piece out, the rim of wheel 
resting on a cast-iron ring weighing 1,000 lbs. 


| 


(5.) The weight of wheels for freight service must be 550 


Ibs., and for passenger service must be 575 Ibs. 

In the discussion President Rhodes, Mr. Lauder, Mr. Ver- 
bryck,' Mr. Bushnell and Mr. Cocke participated. 

An informal discussion was then had on the question of 


** Axles for 60,000-lb. cars,” but as the committee on that, 
subject was not ready with its recommendation, it was laid | 


over till the next meeting, when it will be the leading topic. 








Train Accidents in November. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

lst, on Central Vermont, near Bartonsville, Vt., a freight 
train broke in two, and rear section ran into furward one, 
damaging 2 cars. 

2d, on Illinois Central, at Champaign, Ill, a passenger 
train ran into a freight car which was standing partially on 
the main track, doing some damage and injuring a traiu- 
man, 

2d, on Union Pacific, pear Papillion, Neb., a freight ran 
intoa preceding freight, wreckiug an engine and several 
cars, 

2d, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Washington, Pa., a freight 
traiu broke in two and whie the trainmen endeavored to re- 
couple the detached portion, a following freight train crashed 
into it; engine and several cars wrecked: 1 trainman killed. 

3d, on St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel road, in St. Louis, Mo., 
a circus train which bad been derailed was run into by an 
engine; 1 man killed and several injured. Quite a number 
of wild beasts were liberated and created cousternation in a 
large section of the city fer two hours. 

4th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, near Unionville, 
O., a freight train broke in two and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking several cars. 

4th, on Chicago, Santa Fe & California, near La Plata, 
Mo., a tie train ran into some platform cars, which were set 
in motion by the collision and ran down grade to the end of 
= track and plunged off a bigh trestle, completely wrecking 
them. 

4th, on Old Colony, at Wollaston, Mass., a freight train 
rap into a switching freight train, wrecking an engine and 6 
cars. 

5tb, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Brenner, Kau., a 
passenger train ran into a freight train standing on the main 
track, wrecking the engine and telescoping the caboose ; 1 
laborer killed and 4 injured. 

7th, on St. Paul, Mnneapolis & Manitoba, at Saco, Mont., 


a freight ran into the rear of a stock train, damaging several | 


cars and killing a man in the caboose. 

7th, on Pennsylvania, at Wall Station, Pa., a freight ran 
into a preceding freight, which had stopped and sent back no 
flag, damaging the engine and several cars. 


7th, evening, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Se- | 


caucus, N, J., an empty engine ran into the rear of a passen- 
ger train-just as the latter was about to stop at the station. 
The rear car was badly crushed, anda passenger, who bad 
just jumped on the rear end of the last car, was killed and 
anotner injured. The passenger train had stopped for a 
draw-bridge about 100 rods back, and at that time sent out 
a flagman, who stopped the empty engine. The collision 


would therefore seem to have been due to lack of ordinary | 


caution on the part of the runner of the empty engine. Se- 
caucus is a flag station for this train. 

Sth, on Lehigh Valley, at Lost Creek, Pa., a wrecking 
train ran into the rear of a passenger train, damaging the 
engine and one car. 

9th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Black Hand, O.,. a freight 
train ran into the rear of another freight, wrecking a large 
bumber of cars. 

10th, on Westeru & Atlantic, near Dalton, Ga., a freight 
ran into a preceding freight, doing considerable damage. 

10th, on Flint & Pere Marquette, near Highland Station, 
Mich., a freight train broke 1n two and the rear section ran 
back into a following passenger train, damaging the engine 
and throwing the caboose down an enbankment, injuring a 
trainman. 


10th, on Southwestern, near Power's, Ga., a freight train , 
ran into a preceding passenger train, wrecking the engine 


and rear car; 1 passenger killed and 1 fatally injured. 

10ch, on Connecticut River road, at South Deerfield, Mass., 
passenger train ran over misplaced switch and into some 
freight cars standing on a side track, damaging the engine 
and derailing several cars. 

11th, on Bosten & Albany, in the yards at East Albany, 
N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of another freight 
train, wrecking an engine and several cars. 

llth, on Minnesota & Northwestern, near La Monte, Ia., 
a freight train broke in two and rear section ran into for- 
ward one, wrecking several cars; 1 trainman killed and 1 
injured. 

11th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Newark, 
N. Y.. a freight ran into a preceding freight, damaging the 
engine and several cars. 

12th, on Pennsylvania, at Hourtonville, N. J., a Lehigh 
Valley freight train broke in two and rear section ran into 
— one, wrecking several cars and blocking three main 
tracks, 

13th, on St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, near Glyndon, 
Minn., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, doing considerable damage. Five men in the 
caboose killed. 

15th, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, in Schoharie 
Junction, N. Y., a freight train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into some cars standing on a siding ; engine and 6 cars 
damaged ; two trainmen slightly injured. 

15tb, on Terre Haute & Indianapolis, at Seelyville, Iud., a 
freight ran into the rear of a preceding freight and the en- 
gine and several cars were piled up ina bad wreck, which 
took fire and was tutally destroyed. 

15th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Suffern, 
N. Y., a freight train broke in two and rear section ran into 
the forward one, 24 cars being completely wrecked. A 
brakeman was caught in the wreck and fataliy injured. 

15th, on Burlington & Missouri River, in the yard in Lin- 
coln, Neb., a passenger train collided with some freight cars 
whiel were being pushed on to the main track by a switch 
engine, doing considerable damage. 

15th, on Fitchburg road, at Buskirk, N. Y., freight ran 
into the rear of a preceding freight, injuring a fireman. 

15th, on Pennsylvania, near Birmingham, Pa., a train go- 
ing toa wreck ran into the rear of a passenger train, doing 
some damage. 

15th, on Delaware, Lackawanva & Western, at Lisle, N. 
Y.,acoal train ran into a preceding coal train, doing some 


mage. 

18th, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, at Dick- 
son, Pa., some cars which had got away from a switching 
freight at Olyphant, the next station, and run back down 
grade, ran into the head of a freight train, damaging the en- 
gine and several cars. 

19th, on Pennsylvania, near White Hill, N, J., a passen 
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ate 
ger train ran into the rear of a coal train, damaging the en- 


gine and several cars. 

19th, on Norwich & Worcester, in Mechanicville, Conn., | 
a freight train asceading a grade broke into three parts and 
the second section ran back down grade and collided with 
the last section, wrecking 3 cars. 

20th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near Gur- 
don, Ark., a pay train ran intoa preceding freight train, 
damaging the engines and caboose; 1 trainman injured. 

21st, on New York, Chicago & St. Louis, in Cleveland, O., | 
a freight ran into a preceding freight, wrecking engine and 
caboose. 

21st, on Fall Brook Coal Go.’s road, near Mullhollans, 
N. Y., a freight train ran into a preceding freight at a curve, 
wreckirg the engine, caboose and several cars; a trainman | 
injured. The caboose caught fire and burned up. 

22d, on Pennsylvania, at Point Breeze, O., an engine ran | 
over a misplaced switch and into some freight cars stand- | 
ing on a siding, doing considerable damage; 1 trainman | 
fatally and another slightly injured. 

22d, on Chicago & Atlantic, at Aldine, Ind., a freight 
train ran into a preceding freight which had stopped to do 
some switching, wrecking an engine, 6 cars and a caboos3. 
The wreck caught fire, and was partially consumed. 

22d,on Chicago & Alton, near Sherman, IIl., a heavy 
freight train drawn by twe engines ran into the rear of an- 
other freight, which had stopped to take water, making a 
bad wreck, which caught fire; 18 cars were burned up. 

22d, on Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, Pa., a freight train 
ran over a misplaced switch and into some cars standing on 
a siding, doing some damage: 1 trainman injured. 

22d, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Ixonia, Wis., 
a passenger train ran into the rear of a freight engine; 
caboose and 5 freight cars wrecked; a trainman injured. 

24th, on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, at Anna, O., 
during a heavy fog, a freight ran into the rear of another | 
freight, wrecking the engin: and 20 cars, and killing a train- | 
man. | 

25th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Dedham, 
Ia., afreight train broke in two and the rear section ran into 
the forward one, wrecking 12 cars and injuring a trainman. 

26th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern a freight traiu 
which had stopped to take on a working car was run into by 
a following freight train, and the engine and 17 cars were 
piled up in a bad wreck: 5 laborers injured. 

26th, on Atlantic and Pacific, at Fairview, A. T., a freight 
train ran into a preceding freight, damaging the engine and 
several cars. 

~6th, on Boston & Albany, near South Spencer, Mass., an 
empty engine ran into the rear of a freight train, doing some 
damage. There was a dense fog at the time. 

27tb, on New York, Lake Erie and Western, near Calli- 
coon, N. Y., a freight train broke in two and the rear section 
ran back into a following freight, wrecking the engine, ca- 
boose and 7 cars 

27th, on Northern Central, at Goldsboro, Pa., a passenger 
train ran into the rear of a freight train, derailing the en- | 
gine and 8 cars, all of which were thrown down an embank- 
ment. Fireman slightly injured by jumping. 

80th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, in Bridge- 
port, Ct.,a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking the engine and several cars 

30th, on Fitchburg road, in Fitchburg, Mass., a special 
passenger train, consisting of 6 Pullman sleepers and a bag- 
gage car, ran into the rear of a freight train which was pull 
ing intoa siding at the freight-yard east of the station. 
wrecking the engine, caboose and several cars ; fireman and 
a drover in the cabooze injured. A car loaded with oil took 
fire and the wreck was partially consumed. It is said the 
freight did not properly protect itself, and also that the air- 
brakes on the passenger cars were inefficient ; but the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioners blame the engineman of the 
passenger, and also say that the fixed signals were insufficient 
and the rules regarding them ambiguous. 

30th, on Montana Union, near Silver Bow, Mont.,a freight 
train ran into the rear of a passenger train, which had been 
brought to a sudden stop owing toa freight train preceding 
it having broken in two, and the engine crushed the rear car. 

While the wreck was being cleared up another freight 
train came along and damaged the caboose of the last train. 

BUTTING. 

2d, on Cincinnati Southern, near Lansing, Tenn., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a treight, wrecking 
the engines and several cars. ; 

ith, on Canadian Pacific, near Rat Portage, Man., butting 
collision between two freight trains, making a bad wreck; 
trainmen injured. 2 of them fatally, 

5th, on Central of Georgia, near Atlan'a, Ga., a butting 
collision between two freights piled up the engines and quite 
a number of cars in a bad wreck. 

15th, on Grand Trunk, at Renton, Ont., a freight train 
broke in two while going into a siding and the detached por- 
tion was run into by a freight bound in the opposite direc- 
tion, wrecking an engine and 13 cars: 2 trainmen and a man 
in the caboose injured. 

16th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Nachusa, IIl., but- 
ting collision between two freights, wrecking the engines and 
i6 cars. | 

16th, on St. Luuis, Lron Mountain & Southern, near Brad- 
ford, Ark., butting collision between two passenger trains, 
wrecking the engines and several cars; 5 trainmen injured. 
There was a dense smoke at the time, owing to extensive 
forest fires prevailing in that region. 

16th, on Baltimore & Obio, in Newark, O.. butting col- 
lision between two freights wrecked both engines and sev- 
eral cars. A dense fog prevailed at the time. 

17th, on Pitssburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, at Nobles- 
town, Pa., butting collision between a passenger train and a 
freight, damaging the engines; a trainman and a passenger | 
slightly injured. 

18th, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, at Alvin Junction, 
Tex., butting collision between a passenger train and a water 
train, wrecking the engines and several cars; 2 trainmep 
killed and 4 injured. The wreck caught fire and the baggage 
and express cars were consumed with all their contents. 

20th, on Arkansas Midland, near Helena, Ark., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a freight wrecked the 
engines and several freight cars. 

20th, on Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, near Tunnel Hill, 
Ill., a butting collision between two freight trains wrecked 
the engines and several cars, killing 4 trainme p. 

22d, on Central Pacific, vear Pile, Cal., butting collision 
between two passenger trains, badly wrecking both engines 
and the baggage cars in each train; 2 trainmen injured. 

23d, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, at 
Nemo, Tenn., butting collision between two freights, wreck- 
ing the engines and 7 cars; 1 trainman killed and 3 injured, 
one of them fatally. 

25th, on Atlantic & Pacific, rear Williams, A. T., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a work train, doing 
cousiderable damage; 3 men killed and 18 injured. 

25th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at a curve near Cochran's 
Mills,Pa., a butting collisionjbetween{two freights completely 
wrecked the engines and most of the cars of both trains: 3 
traipmen killed and 5 injured. 


25th, on Philadelphia & Reading, on a bridge over Susque- 
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hanna Canal, near Milton, Pa., butting collision between two 
freights, throwing engines and several cars from the bridge 
into the canal, making a bad wreck. 

28th, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, in Sara- 
toga, N. Y., butting collision between two freight trains. 

29th, on Missouri Pacific, at Osage, Kan., butting colli- 
sion between two passenger trains. 

30th, on Kanawha & Ohio, near Plymouth, W. Va., but- 
ting collision between two freights, doing considerable 
damage. 

CROSSING. 

7th, a New York, Chicago & St. Louis freizgot ran into a 
Terre #Haute & Indianapolis freight at the crossing in Hib- 
bard, Ind., injuring a trainman. 

7th, in Selma, Ala., a Western Alabama freight collided 
with an East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia freight, damag- 
ing the engines and fatally injuring a trainman. 

DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 

13th, on Ohio Southern, near Greenfield, O., a bridge gave 
way under a passing freight and the engine and 8 cars went 
down into a creek and were completely wrecked; 1 trainman 
fatally and another seriously injured. 

14th, on Southern Pacific, near Savannah, Cal., several 
cars of a freight train were thrown off the track by a loose 


rail and damaged. 


18th, on Newport News & Mississippi Valley, near Padu- 
cah, Ky., a high trestle, which hal caught fire and was par- 
tially burned, gave way under a passing freight, and the en- 
tire train tumbled into the creek and was completely wrecked ; 
2 trainmen killed and 3 injured. 

18th, on New York, Rutland & Moutreal, near Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y., engine and 4 cars of a freight derailed by a 
broken rail. The engine upset and the cars went over an 
embankment, injuring a trainmap. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

ist, on Illinois Central, near Cobden, Ill., 8 cars of a 
freight train derailed by the breaking of & wheel. 

6th, on Pennsylvania, at Conemaugh, Pa., 5 cars of a 
freight train wrecked by tbe breaking of an axle. 

9th, un Central Pacific, at Towles, Cal., 6 cars of # freight 
derailed and wrecked by the breaking of a wheel. 

10th, on Western & Atlantic, near Dalton, Ga,, 
a freight derailed by a broken axle and wrecked. 

16th, on Western New York & Pennsylvania, near Silver 
Creek, N. Y., a draw bar in a freight train ¥ as pulled out as 
the train neared a high trestle: 2 cars were derailed and 
tipped off the trestle and several others jumped the track 
after crossing it. The adjoining track of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis was blocked. 

23d, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, 
Eddystone, Pa., 5 cars of a freight train derailed 
wrecked by the breaking of an axle. 

28th, on Maine Central, near Bangor, Me., 6 cars of a 
freight train derailed by the breaking of an axle, 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

ist, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, in Jersey City, 
N. J., owing to a misplaced switch a passenger train was 
derailed, and demolished an adjoining building. 

2d, on Terre Haute & Indianapolis, near Auburn, [Il., 
several cars of a gravel train derailed at a point where sec- 
tion-men had removed a rail for repairs. 

5th, on Southern Pacific, near Peach Springs, Ari, a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and was derailed, 
wrecking the engine and 2 baggage cars, killing the engineer 
and a machinist who was riding on the en? ine. 

7th, on Central of New Jersey, at Tainaqua, Pa., a freizht 
train brok2 in two and rear section ran back down grade for 
some distance, when the cars jumped the track, demolishing 
an adjoining building. 

7th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Lewis, near Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Scars of a freight train derailed at a point 
where track repairs were in progress, knocking down an ad- 
joining building and injuring 3 occupants, 

9th. on Boston & Maine, in Nashua, N. H., engine and 
several cars of a freight train derailed by a misplaced switch. 

16th, on Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, at Galion, O., pas 
senger train derailed by a misplaced switch. 

19th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Lemont, Iil., 
passenger train derailed by a mispiaced switch. 

20th, on Canadian Pacific, near Montreal, Que., a freight 
train, consisting of an engine and 4 cars, went through an 
open draw into the Lachine Canal; 1 trainman killed and 3 
injured. There wasa heavy fog at the time. 

26th, on Oregon Division of the Southern Pacific, near Sis- 
kiyou, Cal., a construction train, which was stending on & 
grade and held by air-trakes, started down grade, the air 
having leaked out. All the trainmen were on the ground. 
The engineman starte 1 after the train, but failed to get on, 
and the whole train, engine, tender and 6 cars, went at a 
rapid rate unti! it reached a curve, where the whole went 
over a bank. 


6 cars of 
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UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

6th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Crittenden, 
N. Y., engine and 8 cars of a freight derailed by a tie which 
had been fastened across the track. 

7th, on Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta. near Hudsonville, 
N. C., engine of a passenger train derailed by ties which had 
been placed on the track by train wreckers. 

7th, on Central Pacific, near Proberta, Cal.,a loose steel 
rail lying on the ties struck the baggage car of a passenger 
train, throwing it and the following cars off the track. 

8th, on Michigan Central, near Hammond, Ind , a freight 
train ran over a purposely misplaced switch and into some 
cars standing ona siding, piling up the engine and 15 cars in 
a bad wreck. 

18th, on Northern Pacific, near Thompson Falls, Mont., a 
freight train ran into a herd of cattle and the engine and 10 
cars were djtched and wrecked; a trainman slightly in- 
jured. 

19th, on Baltimore & Obio, near Tunuelton, W. Va., pas- 
senger train derailed by a freight car dour, which had fallen 
upon the track from a passing train, badly damaging the en- 
gine; engineer and fireman scalded by escaping steam, the 
former fatally. 

20th, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near Stubenville, O., a 
construction train ran into a landslide in a deep cut, the en- 
gine being overturned and 2 cars piled on top of 1t; 2 train- 
men killed and a third fally injured. 

24th, On Dayton, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, near Xenia, O., 
a freight train ran over a cow, and several cars were de 
railed; 1 trainman injured. 

UNEXPLAINED. 

1st, on Grand Trunk, at Chesley, Ont., freight train de- 
railed and several cars wrecked. 

3d, on Kentucky Central, near Hutchinson, Ky., freight 
train derailed 

3d, on St. Louis Bridge and Tunnel road, in St. Louis, 
Mo., a circus train derailed. 

4th, on Terre Haute & Indianapolis, near Gloverland, Ind., 
4 cars of a circus train derailed and wrecked. The wreck 


’ | caught fire and was consumed. 
It is said that an operator | 
| forgot to deliver an order. | 


5th, on Southwestern, near Byron, Ga., passenger train 
derailed. a ’ ‘ 
7th, on Canadian Pacific, near Port Arthur, Can., the rear 
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car of a passenger train was derailed and went over an em- 
bankment, where it caught fire and burned up. 

10th, on Memphis & Charleston, near Hillsboro, Ala., a 
freight train derailed and several cars wrecked. 

10th, on South Florida, near Dade City, Fla.,a freight 
train derailed. 

18th, on Southern Pacific, at a curve near Mojave, Cal., 
engine of a freight derailed. 

15th, on Georgia Midland, in Griffin, Ga., a car ina 
switching freight train derailed. 

15th, on Pennsylvania, near Tyrone, Pa., 16 cars ofa 
one train were derailed and wrecked at a cross-over 
switch. 

18th, on Missouri Pacific, near Lyors, Kan., engine of a 
freight train derailed and rolled down an embankment; 1 
trainman killed and another injured. 

18th, on Terre Haute & Indianapolis, near Brazil, Ind. , en- 
gine and ore car of a passenger train derailed, killing 1 
trainman and seriously injuring another. One car caught 
fire and was burned up. 

18th, on Baltimore & Ohio, in Wheeling, W. Va., a freight 
train derailed. 

19th, on Central of New Jersey, near Bangor, Pa., a pay 
car was derailed and thrown over an embankment and 
wrecked; 4 employés injured. 

25th, on Dayton & Ironton, near Mt. Vernon Furnace, O., 
passenger train derailed, 2 cars being overturned ; 1 passen- 
ger injured, 

25th, on Georgia Pacific, near Columbus, Ga., the three 
last cars of a freight train jumped the track just before 
reaching a trestle over North River and were thrown off the 
trestle into the stream; 2 trainmen and a tramp injured. 

26th, on Western Atlantic, near Smyrna, Ga., 7 cars of a 
freight train derailed and wrecked. 

26th, on Wabash, near Beaumont, Ill., passenger train de 
railed, damaging engine. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


_ist, on Atlantic & Pacific, near Chino, Ariz., a freight en- 
gine exploded its boiler ; 3 trainmen killed. 

2d, ou Manhattan Elevated, Third avenue line, near Grand 
street, New York city, passenger engine blew out a cylinder- 
head. A man on the sidewalk was injnred by falling frag- 
ments, 

15th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y., as the engine of a freight train was backing 
away from a standpipe its boiler exploded with terrific 
force, killing the fireman and seriously injuring the engi- 
neer. A brakeman was blown into the air also, but escaped 
with slight scratchas. 

16tb, on Missouri Pacific, near Campbell, Tex., several 
cars ia a freight train loaded with cotton became ignited by 
sparks from the engine and were destroyed ; a brakeman 
was seriously injured in endeavoring to put out the fire. 

A summary will be found in another column. 








TECHNICAL. 


The Car Shops. 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erte has let a contract for 10 passen- 
ger, 2 baggage, 100 box and 209 coal cars to the Ohio Falls 
Car Co. 

The Wasou Manufacturing Co., of Brightwood, Mass., has 
received orders for 12 passenger cars from the Old Colony 
and 6 from the Connecticut Kiver. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has let the following con- 
tracts: 1,900 freight cars to the Peninsular Car Co., of 
Michigan; 1,000 to theTerr e Haute Car Works, and 1,000 
to the Pullman Palace Car Co, 

The Allegheny Valley has ordered 150 gondola cars of the 
Erie Car Works. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Kansas City Bridge & Iron Co. has been awarded the 
contract to construct a bridge at Rosedale, Kan., to cost 
$33.440. 

The contract for the erection cf a bridge at Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been awarded to Dean & Westbrook, of New 
York, who represent the bridge building company, with 
works at Phoenixville, Pa. The contract price is $67,500. 
The work of building the bridge will be commenced early 
next spring. 

The Southeast Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, bas been char- 
tered. The capital is $25,000, and the shareholders are 
B. F. Jones & Co, = 

The Couaty Commissioners will build a bridge at Tainter, 
Wis. 

‘the Commissioners will build a bridge over the Catawba 
River at Camden, 8. C. 

_ Ly County Commissioners will build a bridge at Jackson, 
Commissioners will build a bridge at Woonsocket. 
X, 


The Commissioners will build a bridge across the St. Sebas- 
tian at St. Augustine, Fla. 

The County Commissioners will build two bridges at Grand 
Forks, Dak.; cost, 350,000. 

The Commissioners will build a bridge over the Passaic at 
Newark, N. J. 

The New York Central & Hudson River has ordered from 
Cooper & Hewitt’s Iron Works two iron draws for the 
bridges over the Passaic and the Hackensack Rivers on the 
Newark branch. 

Manufacturing and Business. 
The Mason Regulator Co., of Boston, Mass., states that its 
locomotive valve has been adopted by the following rail- 
roads: Pennsylvania, Boston & Albany, Old Colony, Lehigh 
Valley, Baltimore & Ohio, East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, Connecticut River, Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern. 

The Houston Car Wheel Foundry Co., of Houston, 
Tex., has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. —_‘In- 
corporators: A. D. Banta, George M. and H. H. Dickson. 

W. H. Everson and G. H. Everson, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
A. C. Hall, of Denver and J. B. Lott, of Scottdale, have or- 
ganized the American Steel Wheel Vehicle Co.; W. H. Ever- 
son, President, and G."H. Everson General Manager. The 
object is to manufacture al kinds of steel wheels for vehicles. 

The Staudard Machine Co., of Bay City, Mich., will build 
shops at Chattanooga, Tenn., under the name of the Chatta- 
nooga Machine Co. 

McCombs, Taylor & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., contemplate 
moving their machine works to Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
enlarging their capacity. They will probably organize a 
stock company. 

The Decatur Car Wheel & Car Spring Co. have let the 
contract to erect their works to Turner & Goodwin. The 
main building will be 75 by 280 ft. 

The contracts for two of the large overhead traveling 
cranes for the ordnance gun shops at the Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, L. C., have been secured by the Morgan Engineering 
Co., of Alliance, O., and work will be commenced on them 
at once; one is to be completed in 10 months and the other in 


* 15 months. 


The Swindell Construction Co., Pittsburgh, have been 
awarded a contract by the Standard Manufacturing Co., 
Allegheny City, to build them a large enameling furnace 
and also an open-hearth furnace. 


The Glendon Iron Wheel Co., of Toledo, O., is buildingfa 
$200,000 factory. 
The new vestibule train which is to be known as the Jack- | 
sonville Limited, running from New York to Jacksonville, | 
Fia., is to be lighted by electricity furnished from storage | 
batteries of the Electrical Accumulator Co. The current is | 
supplied by a dynamo placed in the baggage car and is run | 
by an axle attachment. 

Owing to the pressure of orders, the Dayton Manufacturing 
Co. has been compelled to enlarge its establishment by tbe | 
addition of a new brass foundry 75 by 100. | 


Iron and Steel. 


The contract for the construction of a Bessemer steel ex- | 
—— tal gun forthe Navy Department at Washington | 
as been awarded to the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co., of 
Pittsburgh. It is stated that should the gun sess the ten- | 
sile strength required, the government will make a con- | 
tinuous contract for their production. | 

The North Chicago ss Mill Co., Chicago, has just | 
finished an order for steel rails of a peculiar pattern. The | 
rails are 16 ft. 10 in. long, with a grooved or corrugated 
surface. They are to be used in paving a street in Chicago. | 
The rails, the first order for which is 50 tons, will be lai 
few inches apart, and the space between them will be filled | 
with patent composition. The pavement is intended for | 
streets in which there is much heavy teaming. 

The force of men in the car-wheel department of the Union | 
Foundry and Car-Wheel Works, at Pullman, has been | 
dcubled recently, on account of the constantly increasing 
orders to ied. 

Adam Wagner, assignee, sold last week by order of Court | 
the Swifts’ Iron & Steel Works in Newport, Ky. The real 
estate, machinery, material and stock sold for $199,550. It 
was bought by H. A. Schriver, who is said to represent a | 
company com of Al Gahr, Adam Wagner, R. V. W. | 
Nelson and others, of Cincinnati. The property belonged to | 
E. L. Harper, who was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- | 
ment for wrecking the Fidelity Bank in Cincinnati. | 

The Union Iron Works Co , of Chattanooga, Tenn., have | 
purchased 10 acres of land on which to build new and larger | 
works. 

The Western Steel Works are preparing to shut down, | 
owing to lack of orders. | 

A fire destroyed the nail department building of the Tred- | 
egar lron Works in Chattanooga, Tenn., last week. The | 
building was 60 ft. wide and 300 ft. long. | 

The Bethlehem (Pa.) Iron Co. bas given notice of a general 
reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, to take effect Jan. 1. This) 
reduction still leaves the wages several per cent. higher than 
before the advance last winter. 

The Lehigh Valley has ordered 15,000 tons of steel rails of 
the Bethlehem Iron Co., at a price not stated. 

The Howard Rolling Mill Co., Limited, have erected and 
recently put in operation at Howard, Centre County, Pa.,a 
mill for the manufacture of iron and steel wire rods. 


} 


gar Thomson Steel Works, at Braddock, Pa., were closed last 


week. 
The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Several transactions have been closed and 


15,000 tons by the Bethlehem Iron Co. to the Lehigh Valley, 
tons, all sold by Eastern mills. A lot of 4,000 tons has been | 


Tre converting, blooming and rail departments of the Ed- | 


others are pending. Sales of about 40,000 tons, one being | 


another of 12,000 tons to a trunk line, and another of 5,000 | 
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GQeneral QMailroad Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburgh, annual meeting, at the 
office, New York, Dec. 28. 

Georgia Company, annual meeting, at the office, High 
Point, Guilford County, N. C., Jan. 10. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, annual meeting, at the office, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 4. 

Manhattan, special meeting, at the office, New York, Jan. 


10. 
Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Bells Gap, 5 per cent., payable Dec. 31. : 

Evansville & Terre Haute, quarterly, 144 per cent. paya- 
ble Jan. 17. 

Northern Central, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 

Worcester, Nashwa & Rochester, semi-annual, $3 per 
share, payable Jan. 2. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

Tke New England Railway Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 





| Wednesday of each month. 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
monthly meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, Boston, at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday of each 
month. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib 
erty "aca New York City, on the third Thursday of each 
month. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, eighth 
annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 28 to Dec. 2, at the 
Continental Hotel. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets the first and third 
Wednesday cf each month till June. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 


| August and October. 


The General Time Convention, semi-annual meeting, will 
be held in New York, April 11. 

The National Association of General Baggage Agents 
holds its seventh annual convention at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 20. . 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents holds its annual meeting in St. Augustine, 
Fia., on March 20, 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association holds its 
| annual meeting in Jacksonville, Fla., on Jan 10. 


General Baggage Agents’ Association. 


| The Seventh Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of General Baggage Agents will be held in Chicago, 


sold by a Western mill to a Western road at a low figure, | Jan. 20, 1888, at the Grand Pacific Hotel at 2 p.m. Several 


Prices are irregular. Quotation, $31.50@333. 


important matters are to come up for discussion and action, 


Old Rails.—Ma: ket continues as it has been for a long | and it is hoped that all roads whether members of the Associa- 


time, quiet. Still there is some business in promise. A sale | tion or not, will be represented at the meeting. 


The resolutions relative to foreign express baggage, as 


of 1,000 tons of tees for the Youngstown district on private : 
terms, and a number of foreign rail sales are reported at | adopted at the Denver and referred to the General Passen- 
Pittsburgh. | ger Agents’ Association, have been returned with the in- 
Scrap.—Market dull, with foreign scrap at $19@19.50, | dorsement of that Association, and instructions to put same 
and domestic at $19.50@$20. | into effect. It is requested that all lines report whether they 
Railroad Fastenings.—-Several orders have been placed | have placed same n ieffect and submit samples of tags, tick- 


recently. Quotations: Spikes, 2.25@2.40c. delivered ; 
angle bars, 1.90@2.10c., and bolts and nuts, 3@3.25c. 


Electric-Lighting on Russian Railroad Trains. 
A special commission has been appointed in Russia for exam- 
ining the ques'ion of car lighting by electricity and choosing 
the most available of the systems now known. The intention 
is to make the electric lighting of passenger cars compulsory 
on the principal lines of the empire, oa 
already begun on the Nikolajev Railroad. Independently of 
this, the Russian Southwest Railroad has already introduced 
the electric light on the trains between Odessa and Kiev. 

Explosive Mine Gases. 
Mr. Thomas Shaw gave a lecture on this subject in Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 16. He was iistened to by a large audience of 
mining engineers, mine owners, superintendents and bosses 
and others. The lecturer gave tests in the presence of the 
audience, and showed how extremely unsafe and treacherous 
the lamp test is for detecting the percentage of dangerous 
gases present, and how dangerous it is when testing the 
highly explosive mixtures, although the lamp to-day is the 
sole test used throughout the mining districts. The lecturer 
showed also that all these tests are largely guesswork. 
indicated a safe and positive test by the use of an instrument 
invented by himself, which puts a sbarp line of demarcation 
between the dangerous and non-dangerous gases in so simple | 
and exact a manner that the most ignorant can use it with 
as much exactness as the most skilled. 


Magnolia Metal. 

The Magnolia anti-friction metal, after several severe tests, 
has developed very satisfactory results. A number of rail- 
road companies that have tried the metal have been so 
pleased with its qualities that they have placed large orders 
and have decided to use it wherever an anti-friction metal is 
required. The Morgan line of steamers are rapidly placiag 
the metal in all the bearings of their steamships. The intro- 
duction of Magnoha has progressed so favorably that the 
company has recently been3obliged to increase its facilities 
and add to its plant in Brooklyn. 


Harlem Ship Canal Contract. 

It is reported that Secretary Endicott has setted the contro- 
versy which has arisen in regard to the work of excavating 
the Harlem Ship Canal, by awarding the contract for that 
work to Johu Satterlee, of Englewood, N. J., at his bid of 93 
cents per cubic yard for material above water, and $1.13 
per cubic yard for material under water. The appropriation 
for this work amounts to $400,000, 


Car Heating Notes. 

The Sewall Car Heating Co. and the Williames system have 
each received an order to fit up 12 coaches for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quiucy. 

The Onio & Mississippi has equipped one accommodation | 
train with continuous heating. 

The Quaker Bridge Dam. 

At a meeting of the Aqueduct Board, Dec. 21, the plans of | 
the Quaker Bridge Dam and Reservoir. presented by Chief 
Engineer Church, were accepted, and the Chief Eugineer 
was directed to prepare working plans with a view of put- 


} 
| 





ting the work under contract, } 


ets, and forms used. All lines, whether members of the 
Association or not, are requested to furnish the information 
and samples. All lines are requested to send to the Secretary 
|by Jan. 10 careful lists of foreign funclaimed baggage 
on hand 30 days or over, with good description of same. 
This includes transfer companies and union depots. Members 
| are reminded of the resolution adopted at Denver that each 
| member obtain a written statement from the Auditor of this 


experiments have | line, stating whether he (the Auditor) does or does not report 


to his connections their respective amount of foreign excess 
baggage collections; said statement to be presented at the 
January meeting; also to the resolution adopted at Cincin- 
nati, that the Secretary call on members to furnish him with 
a full report of all concealed losses. The Secretary of the 
association is Mr. J. E. Quick, Detroit, Mich. 


Anerican Society of Civil Engineers. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers was held Wednesday evening, Dec. 21, Mr. 
William R. Hutton, in the absence of President Worthen, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary announced that the annual meeting of the 
Society would be held at the Society House, Jan. 18, 1888 ; 
that the subject of the proposed amendment of the constitu- 
tion would then come up for discussion. An invitation has 
been exteuded to the members to inspect the new br idge 
over the Harlem Valley, now in process of construction, on 
the following day, Jan. 20; and also an invitation has been 
received from the members of the Society residing in Mil 
waukee, and from the Mayor of that city, to hold the next 
annual convention of the Society in that city. 

The paper of the evening, ‘**The Venturi Water Meter, ” 
was read by the author, Mr. Clemens Herschel, member of 
the Society, Hydraulic Engineer of the Holyoke Water 
Power Company, and the subject was discussed by Mesers 
Flagg, Church, Emery, Striedinger, Croes, Brinckerhoff, 
North, Brush and the author. 

At the next meeting of the Society, Jan. 4, 1888, Lieut. 
C. C. Rogers, U. 8. N., will read a paper on * The Panama 
Canal.” 








PERSONAL. 


—D. E. McFee, Superintendent of the International Rail- 
way, was killed at Sberbrooke, Quebec, on Dec. 15, while 
attempting to board a moving train. 


—R. S. Miner, Superintendent of the South and North 
Division of the Louisville & Nashville, bas announced his in 
tention of resigning the position on Jan. 1. 


—Frank Beresford, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, died in Cincinnati on Dec, 12 
of typhoid fever. He was 27 years of age. 


—Perceval Lowell, formerly General Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, died at Buenaventura, Cal., 
on Dec. 9, aged 37 years, having been in California for his 
health since a year ago last summer. 


—It was stated last week in the Railroad Gazette that W. 
J. Spicer had resigned the position of General Manager of the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk. It has been since announced that 
Mr, Spicer has arranged to retain his present office, 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Arkansas ¢& Louisiana.—Jas. D. Vanderford has been 
appointed Auditor, vice H. H. Wheless, resigned. 


: = 
| Scott, Harris C. Fahnestock, Calvin S. Brice, Samuel | bank of the Ohio River, in the county of Massac. 


| 


Austin d& MeGregor.—The directors of this recently in- 


corporated Texas company are Joseph Nalle, W. H. Tobin 
and Walter Tips, of Austin, and others. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Third Vice-President Orland Smith 
will temporarily fill the office of Second Vice-President, left 
vacant by the resignation of Thomas M. King. 


Beloit & Nebraska.—The incorporators of this Kansas 
company are: A. L. Williams, H. P. Dillon, Charles Munroe 
aniG. W. Veale, of Topeka; G. A. A. Deane, cf Lincoln 
Centre: L. J. Beat, of Beloit; F. L. Pound, of Ionia; W. D. 
Cook, of Salem, Kan., and J. |. Miner, of Red Cloud, Neb. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Gen. A. Anderson, Chief 
Engineer of the Northern Pacitic, will become Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Company on Jan. J., with headquarters at 
Rochester. George W. Bartlett has been appointed General 
Superintendent, with beadquarters at Buffalo. Joseph P. 
Thompson has been appointed General Freight and Passen- 
ger Agent. 

Canaveral & South Florda.—The incorporators of this 
Florida company are D. P. Wesson, Henry H. Harrison, J. 
T. Bernard, N. N. Penny and Robert Ranson. 


Chicago & Atlantiz.—Robert Simonton has been ap- 
pointed Purchasing Agent, with office at Huntington, Ind., 
succeeding A. Judd, resigned. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—T. W. Wilson has been | 
appointed Right of Way Purchasing Agent, oflice at Topeka, 
vice C. L, Ewing, resigned. W.M. Gorman has keen ap- 
pointed Chief Clerk in the passenger department at Topeka, 

an. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—D. C. Brady has been 
a SS Southern Passenger Agent, with office at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—C. L. Ewing has been 
— Superintendent of the Southwestern division, vice | 
. F. Walker, resigned. 


Cincinnati, Washington d& Baltimore.—John F.-Me- 
Carthy has been appointed District Passenger Agent in 
charge of business in Cincinnati and vicinity, vice D. C. | 
Brady, resigned. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis,—C. C. 
Morrill has been oe egos Traveling Passenger Agent, with | 
headquarters at: Dallas, vice J. Z. Thomas, resigned. 


Connecticut River.—At the annual meeting in Springfield, | 
Mass., this week, the following directors were elected : N. 
A. Leonard, of Springtield; Oscar Edwards. of Northamp- | 
ton: Charles 8. Sargeant, of Brookline; William R Cone, | 
of Hartford, Conn.; A. B. Harris, of Springfield; Frederick 
Billings, of Woodstock, Vt.; Augustus T. Perkins, of Barn 
stable; William Whiting. of Holyoke, and Frederick H. 
Harris, of Springfield. The board is the same as last year 
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Thomas, J. G. Moore, John H. Inman. C. H. McGhee, Sam- | 
uel F. Inman, George F. Stone, J. A. Rutherford, Emanuel | 
Lehman, JobnS. Barber and J. C. Maher. | 


tichmond & West Point Terminal. —James Swann, 
Edward Lauterbach and J. O. Moss have been elected 
directors in place of William Rockefeller, Roswell P. 
Flower and R. T. Wilson, who had declined the offices. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—T. Jefferson Coolidge, | 
of Boston, has been elected a director. 


Toledo & Michigan Belt.—The incorporators of this Ohio 
company areS. C. Reynolds, Fred. J. Reynolds, Abram W. 
Colton, Ce!vin Barker and Emory D. Potter. The following 
are the officers: President, S.C. Reynolds; Vice-President 
and General Manager, F. J. Reynolds: A. W. Colton, Au- 
ditor; Calvin Barker, Secretary and Treasurer; E. D. Potter, 
General Counsel. 


Union Pacific.—J. A. 8. Reed has been appointed General 
Traveling Agent, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Wabash Western.—J. W. Guthrie has been appointed 
Commercial Agent, with office in Cincinnati. The offices of 
H. L. Magee, Superintendent, and C. H. Talmage, Resident 
Engineer, have been changed from Moberly to Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Wisconsin Central.—T. J. Hyman has been appointed 


| Auditor, vice Edward Ferguson, resigned. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS, | 
Anniston & Cincinnati.—It is expected to have the | 
road completed from Anniston to Attalia, Ala., on April 1. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Nearly two miles of 
track a day are being laid on the Kiowa extension across 
the Panhandle of Texas toward the New Mexican line. The 
track is now at Panhandle City, which has been selected as 
the end of the division. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The company has placed on record | 
its mortgage to the Merchantile Trust & Deposit Co., of 
Baltimore for $29,600,000 to cover the issue of the consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds ordered under a resolution of the | 
Board of Directors. The mortgage is to take gd 
mortgages as follows: April 29, 1853, William G. Harrison, 
trustee, $700,000; another of the same date to the same 
trustee, $2,500,000; one to the on. of Baltimore, Feb. 16, 
1854, $5,000,000; a mortgage of March 1, 1870, to John} 
W. Garrett, Johns Hopkins and James Tinker, trustees, | 
$8,000,000; mortgage of May 20, 1872, to the same trustees, | 
$2,000,000; a mortgage of Jan. 17, 1874, to William K. 
Riser, T. Harrison Garrett and William F. Burns, trustees, 
$2,000,000. The aggregate outstanding indebtedness se- 
cured by these mortgages is $29,687,808. To cover this the 
company issues its consolidated mortgage bonds to the 
amount of $29,600,000, bearing interest at such rates as may 
be fixed from time totime. The bonds are each for $1,000, 
payable to bearer, if not registered, interest to be paid semi- 





Principal 
office, Springfield. Capita] stock, $2,000,000. 
Uhicago & Northwestern.—This com 
stop all work on the northern part of the Michigan penin- 
sula, owing to the advent of winter. Among the important 
lines building besides the main line from Green Bay to Ish 

ming. are the Iron River and Watersmeet extension, the 
‘elch Mountain Branch, the Cascade Branch, the Ishpe- 
ming & Michigan mine extension and the Champion & Re- 
ublic extension. It is reported that the new line from 
Metropolitan to Republic will be built next season, and that 
the road to L’Anse will be built within a year, paralleling 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic for some distance. 
The company has let contracts for 3,900 freight cars. 


Rock Island & Pacific.—It is reported 


ny has had to 


Chicago, 


| that the company will make Colorado Springs, instead of 


Denver, the terminus of its Colorado line. 
It is stated that W. C. Bradbury has taken the contract 
for grading 125 miles of the Trinidad extension of this road. 
The Denver extension was completed through Salina, 
Kan., last week. 


Chicago, St. Louis & Paducah.—The road is com- 
pleted and open for business from Marion, Ill., to a connec- 
tion with the Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago near New Burn- 


side, 15 miles. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
The company has decided to build shops at Indianapoiis, 
giving employment to 450 men. Work will begin in the 
spring. 

Clinch Valley.—John P. Pettyjohn, ef Lynchburg, Va., 
has contracted to build at Bluefield, two miles from Graham, 
Va., a 16-stall roundhouse, machine shop 40 by 100 ft., store 


| and oil house, 40 by #0 ft., a depot and 29 houses, at a cost 


of $60,000. 


Colorado Midland.—Track is completed to Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., 86 miles west of Leadville and 221 miles 
west of Colorado Springs. The Aspen Branch, 17 miles, has 
been completed. 


Columbus Southern.—All the money necessary for 


! building the road is said to have been obtained. Twenty-five 


miles of grading north of Albany, Ga., have been let to sub- 
contractors, who will begin work immediately. 


Danville & Great Western.—A bill bas been intro- 
duced in the Virginia Legislature to incorporate this com- 
pany for the purpose of building a road from Danville to 
Bristol, Tenn. Capital stock, $100,000. J. B. Pace and 


| others, incorporators. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic..—There is trouble 


|}on the Summit Division near Dogwocd, Mich. The sub- 


contractors refuse to allow the railroad company to lay rails 
over the graded roadbed there. Sheriff and posse have taken 
charge of affairs. Dispatches give no particulats. 


Duluth, Wilmar & Sioux Falls.—The engineers of 
this extension of the Manitoba system are now survey'ng 
southwestwardly from Sioux Falls, Dak. The crossing of 


with the exception of Frederick H. Harris, who was elected 
in place of ex-Governor William B. Washburn. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia and Memphis & 
Charleston.—C. H. Hudson has been appointed General | 
Manager of these roads, vice E. B. Thomas. 

Edwin Fitzgerald has been appoi Traffic Manager, 
with office at Knoxville. Tenn., vice Sdl. Haas. 


annually, at the rate of five per cent., and the face in gold, 
at the agency of the company in §New York, Feb. 1, 1988; 
the interest to be paid without any deduction by reason of 
any tax or assessment the railroad company may be re- 
quired to retain or deduct by any law of the United States, 
Maryland, West Virginia or Ohio. 





| 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—W. F. Allday has 

a appointed Passenger Agent, with headquarters in New 
rleans. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The following direc- | 
tors were elected this week: Charles F. Hillyer, Henry A. 
Botsford, Jeffrey O. Phelps, William L. Gilbert. Henry Gay, 
Frederick Miles, William H. Barnum, Edwin W. Spear, 
George 8. Frink, Thomas Corneli, William W. Gibbs, James 
W. Husted and Julius H. Appleton. It is a re-election of | 
the old board of directors’except that Edwin W. Spear takes 
the place of Governor Holley. 


Housatonic.—The following directcrs were elected last | 
week: William H. Barnum of Lime Rock, Thomas Rutter of | 
New York, William H. Starbuck of New York, A. B. 
Mygatt of New Milford, William H. Stevenson of Bridge- 
es Henry Hertz of Brooklyn, J. L. Macauley of New 

ork, William E. Downs of Birmingham, Gen. S. E. Merwin 
of New Haven. Ata subsequent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, officers were elected as follows: President, Wil 
liam H. Starbuck; Vice-President and General Manager, | 
W. H. Stevenson; Secretary and Treasurer, C. K. Averill: 
Executive Committee, W. H. Stevenson, J. L. Macauley, 
Thomas Rutter, Henry Hertz. r 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Joseph O. Osgood has 
been appointed Chief Engineer, vice G. R. Hardy, resigned. 


Louisville & Nashville—Johnu Y. Smith has been appoint- 
ed Master Mechanic of the shops at Montgomery, Ala. 


Maine Central.—The old board of directors was unapi 
mously re-elected this week. 


Manhattan Beach.—The following officers and directors 
were elected this week: President and Treasurer, W. G. 
Wheeler; Vice-President, F. W. Dunton; Secretary, Frank 
McDonough; Directors, J. R. Maxwell, Henry Graves, 
Henry W. Maxwell, William G. Wheeler, Frederick W. 
Dunton, Frank McDonough, William J. Kelly, Charles R. 
Flint, Edward B. Sprague, James K. O. Sherwood, Edwin 
H. Atkins, Thomas F. Ward and Gilman S. Moulton. 


_Milwaukee & Geneva.—The incorporators of this Wiscon- 
sin company are Edward H. Waldron, Charles A. Haslett, 
Louis M. Kane, Algernon S. Osgood and John Rabb. 


New Lisbon, East Liverpool & Southern.—The following | 
directors of this Ohio company were elected last week: Danie! | 
Crawford, of St. Clair; Ezra Frost and D. J. Smith, of New 
Lisbon; Hon. J. Y. Williams, of Madison, and George§Good- 
win, C. Metsch, W. W. Harker, John R. Wylie and George 
Morley, of East Liverpool. The officers elected were: Dauiel 
Crawford, President ; George Morley, Vice-President : 
George P. Kirt, Secretary, and N. G. Macrum, Treasurer. 


New York, New Haven # Hartford.—The following di-| 
rectors were elected this week: George N. Miller, A. R. 
Van Ness, Wilson G. Hunt, E. H. Trowbridge, William D. 
Bishop, Nathaniel Wheeler, Henry C. Robinson, Edward M. 
Reed, ——- H. Watrous, Charles P. Clark, Joseph Park, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Henry F. Lee. The last named is now | 
the only director from Massachusetts. He takes the place of 
C, M. Pond, of Hartford. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—S. F. Randall has 
been L prys Superintendent of the Western Division, 
with office at Galion, O., vice G. W. Bartlett, resigned. 

J.S. Bannon has been appointed General Yardmaster at 
Youngstown, O. } 


| 


Richmond & Danville.—George 8, Scott has been elected | filed in [linois. The road is to be built from a point near 
President, The new board of directors consists of George 8, | the city of Effingham, southward to a point on the north 


| Mitchell County, to the north line of the state in Jewell or 


Beloit & Nebraska.—The company has filed a charter | PTO*Y had been duplicated. 


The proposed road isto extend from Beloit, | 


in Kansas. 
Smith County, a distance of 60 miles. Capital stock, | 
$1,000,000. | 


Birmingham Mineral.—J. W. Worthington & Co., of | 
Woodstock, Ala., will complete their contract to grade 7 
miles of this road within 60 days. 


Birmingham, Selma & New Orleans.—tThe line has | 
been surveyed from Martins Station, its present terminus, | 
21 miles from Selma, Ala., to a point on the Tombigbee | 
River, in a direct line to New Orleans, the ultimate point of | 
termination. 


Boston & Albany.—The Pacific express which has for | 
several years left Boston at 7 p. m., and before that started | 
at 6, is to be held until 9 o’clock. It will arrive in Albany | 
at 3:40 a. m. . 


} 
Burlington & Missouri River.—The Attorney Gen | 
eral of Nebraska is preparing a petition to annul the con- | 
solidation of the Atchison & Nebraska with the above com- | 
pany. He claims that the Burlington was not a legal 
purchaser, and therefore cannot hold the franchise, which 
will revert to the state, and can be sold to a competing line. 


California & Oregon.—The road was completed at | 
Ashland, Ore., as anticipated, on Dec. 17. 


Canadian Pacific.—The published story that the road | 
was to be leased by the Dominion Government on a guarantee | 
of 3 per cent., has been given an emphatic denial by General | 
Manager Van Horne and Sir Donald Smith of the direetory. | 

It is stated that between now and the end of next year,the | 
company will build 5,000 freight and 2,000 flat cars, end | 
200 locomotives. | 


Canaveral & South Florida.—Chartered in Florida. | 
The company will build a road from Titusville to Canaveral, 
with a branch tothe Banana River. Capital stock, $400,000. 


Chattanooga, Hiawasse & Augusta.—The name of 
the Chattanooga, Cleveland & Murphy will be changed as 
above. The road is intended to furnish a short route from | 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Augusta, Ga.. about 250 miles. Sur- | 
veys are now in progress and right of way is being secured. | 


Henry A. Colton, Murphy, Tenn., is President. 


Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus.—C. E. James, of | 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has the contract for laying the rails on 
the first six miles of this road, and is now at work. 


Chicago & Calumet.—The company has filed in Illi- 
nois the record of a resolution adopted by the stockholders 
authorizing the issue of $7,000,000 of bonds, covering all 

rsonal property ard franchises of the company. The loan 
is designed to furnish funds for the completion of the road. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The road isto be ex-| 
tended to St. Louis next year. This year the company has 
built westward to Tuscola, Ill. , 55 aie It is steted chat if 
the control of the Evansviile & Terre Haute is not obtained 
by February or March next, the construction of a parallel 
road from Evansville to Terre Haute will be begun. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—The Clay Centre| 
Extension has been completed to Phillipsburg, Kan. The 
Dodge City & Salina branch will be in operation within a 
few days. The company now has 1,110 miles of road in 
operation in the state of Kansas. 


Chieago & New Orleans.—<Articles of incorporation 








| the Missouri River will probably be made at Yankton, Dak. 


| Eastern.—The meeting of the stockholders has again 
| been adjourned until Dec. 29. At the meeting in Boston last 
| week there was no result arrived at in the election of direc- 
|tors. Mr. Dwight Braman entered a protest during the bal- 
| loting charging that certain votes which had been cast by 
It is explained in regard to this 
that in counting the ballots it was found that the opposition 
ticket had been elected over the old board. It is then as- 
serted that friends of the latter hastened out and found cer- 
tain parties, and by personal influence and arguments se- 
cured the revocation of the antagonistic proxies. Then the 
new proxies were cast for the old buard. In counting up, the 
proxies of later date were the ones used, while the others 
were thrown out. This failed to please the opposition, and 
hence Mr. Braman’s protest. 


Evansville, Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—Articles 
of incorporation filed in Indiana. The proposed road will 
run from Sullivan to Indianapolis, a distance of 75 miles. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000, of which $986,000 has been 
subscribed by D. J. Mackey, of Evansville, and the remain- 
ing $14,000 being divided between 14 others of Evansville 
and New York. ‘ 


Fayetteville & Winston.—The road was sold last week 
to Capt. A. B. Andrews, of Richmond, Va., for $8,000. As 
it; now is the road consists of a graded roadbed of 18 miies 
from Greensboro, Va., franchises, etc. The purchaser is 
Third Vice-President of the Richmond & Danville. 


Fitchburg.—No further ballasting is to be done on 
the Western division this winter except the comple- 
tion of a considerable piece of work near Mechanicsville, 
N. Y. Several bridges on the Troy & Boston Division are 


| still inhand. The bridge at Williamstown is finished and 


the one at Buckland soon will be. Work has begun on the 
rebuilding of the bridges at Hoosick Falls and Greenfield. 

New York state has given the company permission to con- 
struct, at Rotterdam Junction, a basin 100 ft. by 475,a 
grain elevator and other facilities for transferriag freight 
to and from the Erie Canai. This work will be begun on 
immediately. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—tThe terms of the proposed 
purchase of the Port Huron & Northwestern road by this 
company are the purchase of all the outstanding stock and 
bonds of the latter company by a 5 per cent. bond of the 
Flint & Pere Marquette. It is understood that the Flint & 
Pere Marquette will negotiate for an entrance into Detroit 
in conjunction with the Detroit, Lansing & Northern. 

The company has secured right of way around Saginaw, 
Mich., and will soon build a road making a circuit of Sagi- 
naw and East Saginaw. 

Fort Worth & Denver City.—The track is laid toa 
point 407 miles northwest of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Grand Trunk.—It is understood that the company is 
negotiating with the Beaver Steamship Line to take its Port- 
land (Me.) trade, the negotiations with the Allan Line having 
failed. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—It is stated that the 


| contract between this company and the Mallory line of 


steamers will expire on Jan. 1, and that it will not be re- 
newed. It is also stated that a new contract has been closed 
with the Morgan line. 


Helena, Boulder Valley & Butte.--This Northern 
Pacific branch has been extended from Boulder, Mont., to 
Calvin, 13 miles. 

Housatonic.—At the meeting of stockholders last week 
a resolution was adopted instructing the directors to build a 


| branch from the main line at Newtown, Conn., to a point in 


Huntington convecting with the New Haven & rby, a 
distance of} 10 miles, at an estimated cost of $10,000 per 
taile. 

Houston, Central Arkansas & Northern.—This 
company was organized about a year ago to build a road 
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from Pine Bluif, Ark.,to Houston, Texas. Some surveys | the American Loan & Trust Co., of Boston. 


This is at the 


and estimates were made at the time, then the enterprise | rate of $10,000 per mile. 


was put to sleep. Now it is announced that the road will be 
built but that Little Rock instead of Pine Bluff will be the 
Arkansas terminus. The length of the new road is about 
300 miles, Some one has been obliging enough to publish 
the statement tbat work will begin on Feb. 1. Maj. James 
Converse, of Houston, Tex. ; A. W. Files, Ex-Auditor, of 
Kansas, and C. N. Knight, Southwestern Agent of the Mem- 
phis & Charleston road, are among the charter members of 
the company. 


Houston & Texas Central.—The plan of reorganiza- 
tion, a summary of which was printed in the Railroad 
Gazette last week, bas been unanimously approved by the 
general mortgage bondholders. It is understood that no 
changes will be made in the adopted plan, and there will be 
no delay in carrying it out. 


Illinois Central.—This company’s line, the Cherokee & 
Sioux City, was completed this week into Sioux Falls, Dak. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—The reor- 
ganization of this company was completed this week at a 
meeting of a majority of stockholders held in Decatur, fl. 
Ata subsequent meeting in Indianapolis, the Indiana and 
Illinois divisions were consolidated under the name of the In- 
dianapolis, Decatur & Western. The purchasers under the 
reorganization are the second mortgage bondholders. 


Kansas City, Foft Scott & Gulf.—General Manager 
Nettleton has rescinded the call for a meeting for 
for Jan. 2 to consolidate this company with the Kansas City, 
ning: un & Memphis, and has published a new call for 
Feb. 10. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—The 
branch between Amory and Aberdeen, Miss., will be put in 
operation on Dec. 24. It is 14 miles long. 


Kansas City, Rich Hill & Southern.—The contract 
for building the road from Rich Hill to East Lynne, Mo., 


about 40 miles, bas been let to H. P. Selden, of Kansas City. | 


Work will be commenced at once. 


Kansas Mid}and.—The company has obtained right of 
way from Wichita, Kan., through the Indian Territory to a 
connection with the St. Louis & San Francisco at Sepulpa. 


Lawrence, Atchison & Southers.—At a meeting 
this week contracts were let for the construction of the line 
from Lawrence to Atchison, Kan. 


Milwaukee & Geneva.—Articles of incorporation have 


Orange Belt.—The road has been completed to a con- 
nection with its western section at Macon, Fla., which now 
|makes over 100 miles in operation. Trains will soon be 
| ruoning into Tarpon Springs, 18 miles further. The entire 
| line from Monroe to Point Pinellas, 148 miles, will be com- 
| pleted by Feb. 1. 


| Oregon & Pacific.—Nelson Bennett and George W. 
| Hunt, who had a contract for building 90 mites of this road 
| from Albany to the Summit of the Cascade Mountains, have 
| abandoned this work. They claim that the company is four 
| months behind in its payments. 
| Owensboro, Falls of Rough & Green River.—J. 
| N. Alsop, of Owensboro, Ky., has contracted to make the 
survey of this road, which is projected to run from Owens- 
boro to Falls of Rough, Ky., 35 miles. 


Williamsport & Binghamton.—The Williamsport & 
Northeastern and the Binghamton & Southwestern have 
been consolidated under the above title. 


Wilmington, Chadbourn & Conway.—This road 
was opened for business this week between Chadbourn, N. 
C., and Conway, 8. C., a distance of 39 miles. The new 
line connects with the Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta at 
Chadboprn. 


Zanesville, Newcomerstown & Cleveland.—Presi- 
dent Willis ef has transferred all the. property in Zanes- 
| ville, O., ostensibly purchased for te: minal facilities for his 
| company, to the Central Obio, of which the Baltimore & 
Ohio is the lessee. 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS 








Agreement of Trunk Lines for Equalizing Rates 


| Pennsylvania.—A cross bill has been filed in the suit of | The trunk line presidents have adopted the following reso- 
|this company to forezlose the mortgage of $10,000,000 | lutions, which seem intended to give the Trunk Line Com- 


| against the Allegheny Valley. The bill recites‘: that the 
| Pennsylvania first threw the Allegheny Valley into the 
| bands of receivers, became of a majority of the 
stock, put in a board of its own, and by the construction of 
extensions and branches, misspent and wasted the revenues 
of the road and brought about its financial embarrassment. 
| The Pennsylvania owed the state $9,000,000 on the purchase 
| of the public works. The bonds were in the state treasury 
| to that amount, and were being paid at the rate of $100,000 
or $200,000 per annum. The company proposed to the state 
that if it would allow the substitution of the Allegheny Val- 
| ley’s bonds and those of the Philadelphia & Erie and the 


| Northern Central, the company would take this $9,000,000 | 


| in bonds of theirown which had an immediate value, and 
| distribute them around to several railroads in the state enu- 
| merated in the bill which needed aid. This wasdone. The 
endorsed bonds were put into the treasury, and the Alle- 
gheny Valley failing to pay the interest thereon, the Penn- 
sylvania had todoso. To cover this interest a blanket mort- 
| gage for $10,000,000 was made by the Allegheny Valley to 
the Pennsylvania.” 

| The company has authorized the extension of the privi- 
| leges of the saving fund it recently inaugurated for its em- 
| ployés to all parts of its system. The plan will be put in 
| effect on Jan. 1. 


Pennsylvania Company.—The ccmpany desires bids 
for 2,000 gondola and 1,000 box cars: also for 20 consolida- 
tion locomotives. The shops of the company are crowded 


been filed in Winconsin by tbis company for the construction with other work. 
of a line from Milwaukee south and southwestward through | 


the counties of Milwaukee, Waukesha, Racine and Walworth, 
to a point on the state line of Illinois in the town of Nal worth, 
where it is to connect with the proposed Peoria & Michigan, 


which is projected from Peoria, Ill., to Walworth. Length | 


of road, 55 miles. Principal office, Milwaukee. 


Minnesota & Dak ota.—The contract for grading this | 


road from Fargo, Dak., 125 miles due nothwest to a point 15 
miies west of New Rockford, in Wells County, passing 
through Ottawa, Sherbrooke and New Rockford, has just 
been let to ‘‘ Mr. Job Voak,” of Massachusetts, This contract 
is to be completed in the spring. The road is to be in opera- 
tion in time te move next season’s crop. E. H. Cutler is 
vice-president of this company. 


Missouri Pacific.—Work has been stopped until spring 
on the extension, which has been in course of construction 


for the last few months between Talmage and Crete, Neb. | 


The grading of the line is finished. 


Mobile & Birmingham.—The work of tracklaying 
on the unfinished portion of this road is very nearly finished, 
and the line will be in operation between Selma and Moiile 
by Jan. 15. 


Mobile & Northwestern.—This road, running from 
Glendale to Clarksviile, Miss., is to be changed from narrow 
to standard gséuge. 


Nashville & Knoxville.—Coffee & Ware, of St. Louis, 
Mo., have contracted to build part of this road. 


Natchitoches.— The road has been opened from Natchi- | 
toches to Prudhomme, La., 11 miles, connecting at the lat- | 
‘| the St. Louis & San F. 


ter place with the Texas & Pacific. 


New Castle & Shenango.—Work has been commenced 
on this road, an extension of the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Obio in Western Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey Southern.—The company is building a 
new fast steamboat to run between New York and Sandy 
Hook. A new depot is to be built at the latter place. 


New Lisbon, East Liverpool & Southern.—This 


company was formally organized in Ohio last week. Right | 


of way has been secured from New Lisbon to East Liverpool, 
O., and the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio agrees to lease 
the line when completed. 


New River & Chamber's Valley.—Chief Engineer 
Ingles, of the Norfolk & Western, will shortly make the 
survey of this road. 


New Roads.—A. R. Gonzales, representing Luis Huller, 
and M. Fernandez, Superintendent of Public Works of 
Mexico, have signed a Government concession for the build- 
ing of a railroad from Alamas to Guaymas, and from Agia- 
bimpo and Alamos to any point on the Mexican Central. 

A dispatch from Ellsworth, Kan., states that there is being 
organized a railroad company, com 
in towns interested, to build a railroad from Ellsworth, 
through Lincoln Centre, Glen Elder, Iona and Salem, to the 
state line of Nebraska, This wilt be a continuation of the 
Kansas Midland, which will reach Ellsworth in a few days. 

It is reported that a company is being formed t build a 9- 
mile road up the Crooked Fork of Emeroy River in Tennes- 
see to open up coal lands. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The company is 
asking bids for additional passenger equipment. 


New York, Mahoning & Western.—Work has com- 
menced at Findlay,O.,on the new shops of the company. The 
main building will be of stone and brick, and will be 214 ft. 
long by 80 ft. wide. There are to be two other buildings, 
each 175 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, and it is expected to have 
all of them completed by April next. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—At the mect- 
ing this week H. G. Goodwin offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was voted down: 

Resolved, That the directors be and they are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to run at least one car on every accom- 
modation train in which passengers will be transported at a 
rate not exceeding one cent a mile. 

Mr. Goodwin also proposed 


of prominent men | 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—The company desires bids 
for building 300 coal cars, 10 passenger coaches and 6 loco- 
motives. 

Several officials in the passenger department of this com- 
pany received notices this week, signed by John Newell and 


vices would not be required for the next tew days. It is 
thought that counterfeit tickets are in existence. Superin- 
tendent Holbrook states that no particular person is accused 
of defrauding the company, but that some very careless 
work has been done, and in order to allow a thorough inves- 
tigation it has been thought best to give the Auditor and his 
clerks a chance to make a private examination. He says 
that there are some very peculiar tickets used on the road 


and he proposes to find out whether they come from bis own | 


clerks, from ticket brokers, or other sources. 


bids for 1,000 freight cars. 


Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co.—The company 
| will build a road from Reidsville to Plymouth, Va., 30 miles. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The stockholders have 
autoorized a he ae extension of the system in the South- 
west, as decided upon at the last meeting of directors, to 
cover the expenses of which an issue of $50,000,000 of bonds 
was agreed upon. The uncompleted lines from Pierce City, 
Mo., to Sapulpa, I. T.. about 200 miles in length, will be 

| completed; also the 104 miles of unfinished road from Wichi- 
ta, Kan., to Ellsworth, on the Union Pacific. It 1s intended 
to run the line from Sapulpa directly west to Albuquerque, 
N. M., where it wi:l meet the Atlantic & Pacific, in which 


rancisco is heavily interested. An- 
| other extension contemplated is the building the line from 
| Paris, Tex., its present terminus, to Roberts, on the Texas & 
| Pacific, 65 miles. 


St. Paul & Daluth.—The work of double tracking and 
otherwise improving this road between Gladstone and White 
Bear, Minn., is now in progress, and will be finished and 
ready for use next summer. 


San Pablo & Tulare.—The company has completed 50 
miles of grading between Tracy. Sau Joaquin County, Cal., 
| and a point near Hill’s Ferry, Merced County, Cal. 


Savannab, Dublinf& Western .—Thisroad, being built 
| in Georgia by a number of Philadelphia capitalists, has beea 
| purchased by the Central of Georgia. 
| 


Scottsboro & Guntersville.—Chartered in Alabama 
by L. D. Lusk and others of Scottsboro. 


Selma & Cahaba Valley.—The survey is about fin 
isbed and tracklaying will begin soon. It is expected to 
have the 10ad in operation between Selma and Bessemer, 
Ala., a distance of 65 miles, by next Fall. 


| tire length from Spokane Falls, Wash. Ter., to Genesee, 
Idaho, 115 miles. Track is laid to a point 85 miles from 
| Spokane Falls. 


Southern Pacific.—Work was begun last week at 
| Fresno, Cal., on the line .to run from that place to a con- 
| nection with the main line of the Southern Pacific at Paso. 
| From Merced a six mile road will te built to connect with 
| the above. A 20 mile road will also be built from Modesta 
| to Oakdale. The line now running from Berenda to Ray- 

mond is to be extended out to the Yosemite Falls on the 
| Merced ‘River. The company has a road running from 
| Tracy toa point 35 miles directly south, and grades are ex- 
| tending this line southward to Lake Tulare, to Bakersfield, 


‘and to Pampa. The line running from Goshen to Huron, 40 


| miles, is also to be considerably extended. : 


| Toledo & Michigan Belt.—Incorporated in Ohio to 

build a belt road west of Toledo, connecting the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie and the East Toledo Belt roads with the Michigan 

| Central, Wabash, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City lines. 


Union Pacific.—The company bas removed the passen- 
| ger divisions from Brookville and Wallace, Kan., to Ellis, 


inquiries, as usual, into the| Kan., making that the only division between Kansas City 


action of tbe directors and their methods of exhibiting the | and Denver, Colo. 


financial) affairs of the company, but received no support. 


Omaha & Republican Valley.—The company has/ be organized in Ala 
filed a mortgage in Nebraska for $605,0003 in, favor of! Ala., is interesved, 


will soon 


Welch Mill & Centreville.—This compan 
bama. tersville, 


J, T. Welch, of P. 


General me pate Holbrook, signitying that their ser- | 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The company is asking for | 


Spokane & Palouse.—The road is graded for its en- | 


| missioner authority to take action concerning the mainte- 
nance of harmonious relations between the various lines, 
which will have the same effect as would a traffic or money 
pool. The resolutions say : ‘In the case of the diversion of 
west-bound traffic from apy line which reduces the ship- 
ments by that line below a fair proportion, the (commissioner 
shall, on the complaint of the party claiming to be injured, 
at once investigate and determine the truth of the charge. 
If he fails to adjust the matter otherwise, then he sball, from 
time to time, make rates upon the class or article com- 
plained of, which will restore to the line a fair share of traf- 
fic. No reduction of rates shall be made by the Commis- 
sioner without due notice to the members of the 
association, and should any reduction be authorized as 
above at any commercial centre, a corresponding reduction 
shall, if necessary, be authorized at other commercial centres 
so as to maintain the present relative rates as between such 
points. In case of the diversion of dressed meat and live 
| stock traffic from any line, which reduces the shipments by 
| that line below a fair share of said traffic, the Commissioner 
of the Trunk Line Association and the Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association shall, on complaint of the party 
| claiming to be injured, at once investigate and determine the 
truth of the charge. If the Commissioners fail to adjust the 
matter otherwise, then they shal] from time to time make 
the rates upon the said traffic such as will restore to the line 
which is behind its fair proportion, but no reduction of rates 
| shall be made without notice to all members of the associa- 
tion.” 





| 


Authracite Coal Tonnage. 


} 

| 

The anthracite coal tonnage for month of November, 1887, 
| compared with same period last year, is reported as fol- 
| lows, by John H. Jones, the Official Accountant, the state- 
| ment including the entire production of anthracite coal, ex- 
cepting that consumed by employés and for steam and heat- 
ing purposes about the mines : 


——November.— 
| 1887. 188 ¢. Difference. 
Phila. & Reading .. ........ 788,608 748.734 sO. 39,874 
| Central«of N. J.. ...... ....... 427,473 498,142 D. 70,669 
Ts cssmatce. wadsese 397.526 627,333 D. 226,807 
| Del., Lack. & West... .. ...... 717,542 529.109 TL. 188,432 
| Del. & Hud. Canal Co.......... 444586 349844 L 94.742 
| Pennsylvania .. bo dhibens asics. $12,204 — o£ 54.924 
| Pennsylvania Coa] Co..... wo. 177.575 146.528. 20 846 
fis, Bey Es EEE Wascee biecesccas 66,552 65,742 =I 809 
Total..... . 8,386,190 3,277,636 1. 108,553 
For year For year 
| 1887. 1886. Difference. 
Phil. & Reading .......... 6,936,947 €,151,056 I 785 880 
Central of N. J..... ...... 4,470.412 4,536397 D 65,984 
Lehigh Valley ............. 5 427.804 5,687,537 D. 159,733 
Del, Lack. & West... .... 5.495,108 4.694.389 I. 800.718 
| Del. & Hud. Canal Co .. 3,930.529 3216854 1 413,675 
| Peunsyivania .. ....... .. 3.464.930 3.190.325 I. 274,605 
| Pennsylva.ia CoalCo . 1,451,722 1.287.204 J 164,518 
te LY 7 eee 695.487 661,250 D. 34.2237 
} ee eeeeees e+ 3],572 939 29,325,012 I. 2,247,926 


The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points, 
Noy. 30, 1887, was 112,103 tons ; on Oct. 31, 1887, 158.976 
| tons ; decrease, 46,873 tons. 

Coal. 


| The coal shipments for the week ending Dec. 17 are reported 
as follows: 


| 1887. 1886. Increase. P. ec. 
| Anthracite .. +... 756.908 667,176 I. 89,732 13.4 
| Bituminous............ 405,314 271,127 L. 134,187 49.5 


The coa) tonnages of the Pennsylvania road for the week 
ending Dec. 10 are reported as follows: 


Coal. Coke. Tota’. 
Line of road ....... ... 236,996 92.016 329,012 
| Year to Dec. 10 ........ 9.723.693 3,488,186 13,211,879 
| To Dec. 11, 1886 .... ...... 8,186,793 3,338,368 11,525,161 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week 
ending Dec. 17 is reported as follows: 


| Coal. Coke. Total. 
| Line of road..... .. ...... 246,313 94,107 240,420 
Year todate ...... ...... .. 9,970.006 3.582.293  13.552,299 

-..... 8,390,344 3,417,597 11,807,941 


| Year 1886 to date .. 
Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Dec. 17 
| amounted to 72,712 tons, and for the year to Dee, 17 3,216,- 
| 543 tons. 

Cotton. 
| The cotton movement for the week ending Dec, 16 is reported 
| as below, in bales : 


Interior markets ; 1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
} Receipts......... .-.. 156.717 168,234 D. 11.517 6.8 
| Shipments... .... ... 122.671 159 366 D. 36,695 23.0 
MERE hs. | wavs bsoves 497,361 410.935 I. 86,426 21.0 
S8eaports 
ipts eee 213.902 260,659 DOD. 46,757 47.9 
Exports..... . ....+.. 165,270 198.910 D. 33,840 16.9 
ises sess: counetak 725 = 1,043,202 D. 52,577 5.0 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows : 
Month of November : 





1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. Pe. 

Atch.,T. &S. Fe.. 1.646,310 1,735,554 Dz. 69,244 4.0 
Cap- F.& Y. V.. 26,959 21.408 IL, 5551 26.9 
Che. & Ohio R. 5,160 7131 DD. 18071 27.7 
C., L. 8. L.& C. 242.173 247.753 D.~ 5.580 2.? 
Cin, J. & Mack 39.749 37.130 I. 2,619 6.2 
Den. & R.G W. 112,850 Bh L 20,000 21.5 
Gulf, C. & S. Fe... 387,200 280,313 L 06,887 38.1 
K. C., Cl. & Spr.. 22,558 21.992 I. 56 O86 
Keok. & West .... 29.110 29.693 D. 583 19 
L. Rk. &M... . 104,444 10,959 D. 2515 2.3 
Mex. N. (All lines) 155.836 144,022 I. 11.814 8.1 
Miss. & Tenn. .... 66,326 60,099 I. 6,227 10.3 
Nasb.. C. & St. L. 259,625 213,767 L 45.8458 21.4 
Ohio Southern.?.. J 59,983 1 170 02 
San A. & Aran.P.. 7=.919 23,184 I. 52,735 227.2 
. aa 3,234,372 3,061,838 I, 252,427 8.2 
D. 79.893 2.6 

Tebicce .c. ccvccscccces o-eee 172,534 5.6 
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Month of October : [tone was concerning the transportation of dried fruit} baggage. etc., cars; 33,266 freight and service cars of all 
Ao. »T.&S8.F.. 1,674,161 1,687,348 = 13,187 ‘ca from San Francisco to Denver, on which the rate is $2.30,| classes. Of the latter 2,194 were 4-wheel. The floating 
2 eae 866,080 1,619,576 5 1.0 | while to Omaha it is but $1.05. | equipment was 86 boats ‘of all kinds. 

‘iro, & Chic oo - oon 1. R “4 On Dec. 16 the case of William H. Heard, a colored min- The general balance sheet, condensed, was as follows: 

Ca eo Fa ¥. Vy. 89,128 24331 T. 20.2 | ister, of Charleston, 8. C., against the Georgia Railroad,| Assets; 
ath y deakren 15,474 13,964 I. 10 7 | was heard. The complainant was compelled, on June! Coast of road and ESSE A ee ere Oe 047,973 
can. of Georgia .. 865,121 802,020 I. 7.8|/18, to ride in a car of inferior accommodations, al-} Stock and bonds of other companies .......... . 3,448,571 
my NOb . weeses wees 482,546 441,523 9.2 | | though he held a first-class ticket. Counsel for the | Ownershipin other lines real estate, etc..... ..... 6,628,801 
cbt: _ Bur. & No —— tee ee --++|poad said that the road aimed to give all persons — 7 ome ana SI badness Wieden tecaceaicscs ; = 
wees 92,07 eatin e aid . . , i T+. <nnccenessasesnacee stan eeenege’ 2,65: 
Chi Mil. Sst. PB! 2,800689 —-2,708.677 1, i ns Se ee | cane... Sera Ake 534,766 

Net. ....... ... 1,379,488 1,439,443 D. 4.1} face prejudice cemanc ses e bite and ¢ Harlem coustriction account.............. ... ++... 37,517 
Keok. & W.. ..... $1,555 29'876 1. 5.6| passengers should have separate cars. The company Equipment Harlem line. . WSS 404.5 

ee ae 10,120 5.419 I. 8.7| was ready, however, to comply with any matters of amend- | West Shore cons:ruction account 128,745 
oe & St.L . 1687 150,911 D. 5.2 | ment in the way of regulations that might be suggested by —_—_ — 

Lette ceee 64,3 64,872 D. -7|the Commissioners. The Commission took the case under $164,959,954 
oregon Imp. Co.. 431, 819 303,893 T. 42.0 | advisement | Liabilities : 
va € “ . | 
Ponca ge eo ." 166.137 86,96. I. 91.0 East-bound Shipments. CUI ce dcccne Sanesdacccdads ecseecseces ‘carck $89,428,300 
n. ‘A & Aran. P, 68,475 cane 3 | Funded debt Ra .. 6,424,333 
Ei ded te 23,916 ocescees iH The shipments of flour, grain and provisions from Chicago} gongs and mortgages on realestate............ ... 107,000 
Beato “Valley 75,892 65,647 I Lis 15. 4 | eastward to seaboard’ points amounted last week to 68,605 | Past due bonds.........  .. .cccccee cece ce 9,355 

mz Pac. Cons 24,543 8,164 1 16,379 199.8 | ¢ ns, against 62,926 tons for the week previous. The| Accrued interest and rentals. 2.049. 681 

— 8 < 1,129,611 275.106 I. 254.505 yercentages carried by the various roads were as follows: | Uncollected interest... .........00..----+eeeseeees eee 8,069 
5 194’ 58s 907377 R 7\ Wy Vabash, 5.7; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, | Uncollected dividends... ..........--....seeee see ee 31,12 
WM ade's a5 as 481,539 174,462 I 307,17 76.1 Pp i] sr ’ | Dividend payable Oct. 15, 1887 894.283 

Pacific Sys. 2,669.82 2 200.7 I. 469,114 5 3 | 8.4; Michigan Central, 18; Lake Shore & Michigan § South: | Ses ier ta “Ae peceiben, path vi elec ade hatte Laat 2.598116 

Net... 1,218,633 1,093,708 I. 124925 11.4/ ern, 15.5; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 11.7; Chi-| Due for wages, supp reiiy sibel eas nates 1'324°597 

Total So. Pa.Co. 10.172 Sy ee oe St. ‘Louis & Pittsburgh, 8; Baltimore & Ohio, 4.9;| Profit and loss (excess assets over liablilties).... 12,385,020 
- , Cb... 00 »700,172 1,268,070 I 432,102 og 3| Chicago & Grand Trunk, 10.4;+-New York, Chicago & oneebanabennaes naman 
ol. & 0. Cent”: pet oe ¢ ar trr4 +. | St. Louis, 6.9; Chicago & Atlantic, 10.5. $164,959,954 
Texas & Pacific 7 28.363 651,992 I 76,371 117) Advance in Seaboard Rates. The — for the year were as follows : 

sawesee Soe0es 205,823 seeee serene zt: | The Central Traffic Association has voted to advance rates em... ° -- $21, hry po $18, meer } may nae eg: 
Total (gross) 10,088,340 8.9R7,951 I. 1,050,389 11.6| OM all classes of freight from Chicago and Western points to | Passenger ......... 108108¢2 SO F NeGOORS 32.5 
Total (net)........ 4,780,198 4,395,366 I. '598.795 13.6| the seaboard 10 per ‘cent. on Jan. 2. The freight movement Mail spies 782.643 ‘<7a'oR0 T. 3663 O04 
D. 213,963 4.9| from Chicago eastward for the ‘last two weeks bas been | 'Telegraph......... 7412 7.167 I 245 «(34.4 

; Tale ay | Heavy in all departments. Interest. ........ 503,078 471,949 T 31,129 65 

WME Mesny it case hentnce ese gis © dba caceerse I. 384,832 8.7 Commissioner Fink’s announcement of the advance in rates | Use of road (N. Y., 

leven months—Jan. 1 to Nov. 30: | mentions only the 4th, 5th and 6th classes. a... &G)..... 325,049 327.828 D. op itd 84 
Pee 1887, 1886. Inc. or Dec. P c. | Illinois Local Rates. Miscellaneous..... 411,655 440,217 D. 8562 6.4 
A., T. & St. 54,64 . 2,499, 7.2 R aO7OSB gannen oat ee ee 
Atlantic & "gk * st . a ies nt : oan 020 695 The reduction in local rates between stations in Illinois on| Total. - 297. ered : ee meeee $67 
Buff.,N. Y. & P.. 2,576,279 2)375,917 200:362 84)| the Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. | Cper. exps. ... ... 22,388,6" 3 “18,610,377 3,77B,AG 20.8 
Buly.. R. & Pitts.. 1, 815.602 1,307.64 507.908 388) Paul, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, Burlington | 1 2 95 2448 85 
Bar. — & No.. 2,700,220 26 6,530 3.690 2.8 & Quincy and Wabash, which have been much discussed for | Grose cara: D. ‘vatie™ 2,008,432 meee : ata BS 
Couns : ys ake , 84801 po gy Po ee | several weeks, appear to have gone into effect on Dec. 20, | Net “$'920 s'221 699 8.5 
car mh y Dab oar O05 883 44064 naa | though the press dispate hes are so vague that just how much IP ec, MORRIE cies ocrcs 634 61.0 1 24 “ 
Canadian Pac.. .. 10,435,435 9,187,702 1,247,733 13.5, Of the threatened action has really taken place is hard to) ‘The income account was: 

Central of Ga. .... 5,689,598 5,231,036 458562 8 7| determine, It will be remembered that the Wabash reduced | 
. f 6231036 8,502 . | Net earnings as above $12,908,432 
Central of Lowa... 1,196,888 1 0| its local rates on the plea that uhey were too high to be con- Interest —citaie\ sigitania a coca eam aati & $3.551.370 
Ches. & Obiv..... 3,755,867 9.1 | sistent with the rates it was charging on inter-state traffic Dotdeeds ik daw anak SHTT SO Se S877, 1R2 
_pliz., lae-&e f. _ 866 6x4 32) from eastern points, and that this action of the Wabash is| State taxes....... ...cccccccceccccccerceeece 198.011 
pa agg a ae “001, 364 ii aoe ae understood to be the reason for the reduction on the other | Rentals....... Puasusasseenssenieshnaes ces oc ane 
Chi, & East. It... 1'873,608 615.173 169| roads. Most orall the roads appear to have also reduced | Surplus....... 2... sses-seeeeeeee e teeee 1,570,376 


Chi, Mu. & St. P . 22,848, 475 
Chic & OhioR... ; 

Chi. & W. Mich .. 1,304,382 
2 ‘444. 135 


22,463,162 





3 
C., 1, 8t. L. & C 2'354.586 3.8 | 
Cin., a & es 442.092 376,917 3 
Cin ,N. 0. &T 3,079,455 2,611,067 9 


Ala. Gt. aa 
N. Ori, & N. E 


1,417,271 
628,146 


1.085 ,672 
578,612 


Vicks. & Mer 494.349 456,889 
V., Shre. & P .. 536,449 445,663 
T otal. ©, MH. O- 
@t.P -- 6,155,670 5,177,903 9 
Ciea., R. & Ft. W. 379,270 348, rd 
Cin. & Springfield 1,082,191 28,02 


Cin., W. & Balt. 2 yt ey 





Cleve., Ak. & C 14 
o., ©.. Gs aeks sa 79s4 
Cleve. & Marietta 280.551 


Col. & Cin. Mid . 
Col .Vy. & Tol. 
Denver & R. Grd... 
Ev. & Ind’apolis. 
Ev. & Terre H. 
Flint & Pere Ma.. 
F. R'y & Nav. Co. 


302,603 
2.481.982 











ff 
Ft. W. & Den. C.. H 60.6 
Geor. ia Pacific... 1,1 10, 890 748) 016 é 48.5 
Grand Rap. &1.. 2,180,515 1,#%4,829 a5; 686 15.0 
lil, Cent. CL Div.) 6.850 421 6.081.555 758,566 12.6 
q (So Div.) 3,773,621 3,581,911 191,710 3 
Ind, B. & W...... 2,408,721 2.352.837 75.884 3. 2 | 
Ind., Dec. & ~ sabe 381,094 387. 801 6.707 1.7} 
Keok & West. 294,862 79 959 14.403 5.1) 
Lit. R. & Mem.. 769. 117 676. 5138 92,604 1 ry 
Lake Erie & W.. 1,883,953 1,584,277 299.676 19 
Lehigh & H...... 213.274 198.035 15239 (7 3 | 
ae Island...... 2,028,272 2,810,403 °17.869 7.7) 
,E. & St. L 907,892 772,969 134.923 17, “4 | 
bor & Nashv. 14,577,358 12,699, 82¢ 1,877,529 14.7 
Bass ie A.& Chi.. 2,070,282 1,709,785 360.497 21.0} 
L., N ay oF « Tex. 1,905 327 1,508, ae 396 973 26.3 
Marq., H.& Ont. 1,013,577 051.2 27 32,298 6.5 
Mex.can Central. 4,357,235 3, 416,7 7 36 920, 509 269 
Mil.,L.S.&@W.. 2,985,394 f 834,817 38.8 
Mil. & Northern. 296.586 58.7 
Minn. & N. W... 892.452 192.9 


Miss. & Tenn..... 


37,282 14.9 
Mobile & Ohio. . 7 


I 
I 
I 
I 
[ 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 
i. 
I. 305,615 15.7 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
D 





. _ 609,609 

29, 705.9353 . 3,361,050 
1,239,829 
2.969.071 

1 ty 29. 886 
3, 


N.¥.,Ont. & W. 
Norfoik & West.. 

Northern Pacific. 
Ohio & Miss...... 
*Obio River...... 
Ohio Southern.... 


192,108 15 
- 858,118 29. 
- 1,204, 970 10 






173.124 
475,918 





> 











Oregon R.& N.Co. 4. £19, 839 4,941 810 4 
Peoria, Dec. & E.. 781.363 736,791 I 0 
Pitts. & West ... 1,858,498 1,429, 944 I. RS) 
Rich, & Dan. 4,073,600 3,720,077 1. ¥ 
Va. Mid. Div... 1,491,883 1.430.864 I, 2 
Char., C. & x 765,175 716,139 I. 8 
Col. & Gr. Div. 487,*90 555,43L D. | 
West. N.C. biv. 638,050 493,800 I Re 
§St.L.,A.& T. H.: 
Main line 1,989,524 1.706.614 I. 282910 16.4 
Branches 864,636 715.389 IL. 149,247 20.8 
St. L., Ark. & T 2,392,357 1,581,892 I. 810,465 51.2 
St. L.& San F.. 5,6 14,297 4,370,586 I 1,263,64L 28.8 
St. P. & Duluth... 1,549,791 1,442,434 [. 107,357 7.4 
St. P.. M. & Man. 7,839,963 $4,727.178 1. 1.112.785 165 
Shenandoah Val . 827,821 686.339 I. 141.482 20.6 
St. I. Rap. Tran.. 802,066 743,776 1. 58,290 79 
Texas & Pacific. . 5, 514, 47 9,334,432 1. 180,215 “ 
Tol.,A. A.&N.M. 480,576 335.366 I: 145,210 2 
Tol. & Ohio Cent.. 972 895 744,927 1. 227 D8 6 | 
Tol., P. & West.. 33 793,528 I. 78,605 9.9 
Wabash West. . »,060,489 I. 916,049 9 
Wheeling & L. E.. 432,879 I. 141,733 3.5 
Wisconsin Cen. .. 1,411,135 1. 535,256 ) 
M.,St.C. & W.. 265,290 I. 204,077 76.9 
“Wis. & Minn.. oan 042 175,497 1. 95,545 54.4 
TORS. 0s. 2.5.6. BBY 31,699,739 246,045,350 1.35,852,711 
D. 198,322 
Raa seh ass cciouessvinres epainanddtokers § ten 135,654,289 24.4 | 


* Three weeks only of November in each year. 
Mexican Currency. 

§ Including Iad. & St. L. 

* Not including Chic., Wis. & Mion. 


Early reports of monthiy earnings are usually estimated in 


part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 
Ipter-state Commerce Commission. 
On Dec. 16 the case of Martin and Martin, of Denver, 
ol., alleging violation of the fourth section on the part of 
the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific, was heard. The 


. | will, it is said, be one fair for the round trip. 


rates from Chicago to the Missouri River and to interior 
Iowa points. This is said to have been done in retaliation 
for the action of the Wabash. The rates from Chicago to 
Missouri River points are 75, 60, 40, 30, 25, 30, 25, 20, 

1746, 16, as against former rates of 90, 75, 50, 35, 31, 321," | 
2914, 23, 20, 16. The C hicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul an-| 
nounces that, in view of the general reduction in freight | 
rates throughout the territory betw een Chivago and the Mis- | 

souri River, the special reduction of 25 per ‘cent. on grain | 
from Council Bluffs to Chicago, which it had announced as} 
to go into effect Dec. 20, will not be made. 

Minnesota Local Passenger Rates. 

The reduction of local passenger fares on the Northern | 
Pacific and the St. Paul, Minnesota & Manitoba roads toa 
maximum of 3 cents per mile which was ordered by the | 
Minnesota Railroad Commissioners is still the subject of con- | 
siderable controversy. The District Court of Ramsey County 

has ordered a stay of proceedings, so far as the Manitoba road 

is concerned, until Dee. 19. The Commissioners have issued | 


a circular, recounting the facts and giving advice to passen- 


gers as to what course they should pursue in case the North- 
ern Pacific ignores the order ; they say: *‘ should more tban the | 
rate pr escribed be exacted the Commissioners suggest that 
any passenger desiring tu avail himself of the reduced rates | 
should tender the exact amount of fare to the agent and de- 
mand a ticket before entering the cars. If the 
ticket should not be furnished, then that the 
passenger enter upon his journey without a_ ticket, 
tendering to the conductor the same amount offered 
| the agent, and informing him why be has no ticket. Should 
the conductor insist upon a higher fare the passenger can 
then make his election of paying (under protest) the sum de- 
manded, reserving the right to prosecute the company for 
violation of the railroad law, or of standing upon his legal 
rights at the risk of being ejected from the car. If ejected, 
the passenger might, the ‘Commission believe, pursue his com- 
mom law law remedy in the courts of damages for the tres- | 
pass upon his person, or institute proceedings for a violation 
of the railroad act, or both. The Commission hopes to be 
informed of every case of violation of the order. The facts of 
each case should be fully stated-in writing and veritied by | 


| oath of the passenger, or some witness to the transaction.” 


Traffic Notes. 


The officers of the American Ticket Brokers’ Association | 
have notified the members that a bill is to be introduced in 
Congress prohibiting the sale of railroad tickets by any per- 
son not a duly authorized agent of the company issuing it. 

A St. Paul dispatch states that a large packing house in| 
that city is obliged to discontinue the packing of hogs he- 
cause the rates from interior points in Minnesota are much 
cheaper, in proportion, to Chicago than to St. Paul, thus giv- 
ing Chicagc packers a decided advantage. | 

The Minnesota Railroad Commissioners have requested the 
roads to reduce freight rates on agricultural implements in 
less than car loads. The Commission seems to assume that 
the car-load rates are reasonable for any quantity, and that 
dealers in small towns should have the advantage of them on 
small shipments. 

It is stated that the differential allowed the Grand Trunk | 
on dressed beef and hogs from Chicago to Boston, under the | 
agreement made by the trunk line presidents and the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, a week ago is to be 3cents per 100} 

bs. 

A Chicago dispatch states that the increase in price of | 
round-trip excursion rates between Missouri River points 
and the Pacific coast from $60 to $80, which has been an- 
nouuced to go into effect Jan. 1, is likely to be postponed. 
It was agreed that the Missouri Pacific should use the old | 
rates for two excursions; this is expected to demoralize rates | 
on al] the lines to such an extent that the higher rates cannot 
| be maintained. 

The rates from Chicago to the St. Paul winter 


carnival 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 
New York Central & Hudson River. 








This company reports for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 
1887. 
The mileage operated was : 


Owned Leased. Total. 
| Miies a ee reer ee ee eee 697 1,147 
Miles of single track......... -....... 2,426 1,297 3,723 


The equipment included 856 locomotives, 979} passenger, 


--— 12,908,432 





The traffic statistics were as follows : 


| Passenger train miles ............ 
| Freight train miles 
| Switching, etc., train miles ......... 


1887. 1886 
8,734, 803 7 918-201 
Resgiene \enshesaalee 14. 047.553 12,502,729 
9.190.912 8.206.817 
Passengers carried, through ........ 190,157 168.118 
pate ates 14.662.118 


Passengers carried, local. 
Passenger miles. . 
Freight, through, tons 
Freight, way, tons 


Freight for company ee tlie 


Ton miles (paying) 
Ton miles, company. ; 
| Earniog per passenger mile, cents. 2.00 
Expenses per a tile, cents. 
| Earnings per ton mile. : 
Expenses per ton mile 





2,414,266,463 
98 805,627 
1.84 


1.34 1.22 
0.78 0.7 
0.56 0.53 


Maine Central. 





The company owned or !eased and worked the following 


lines at the close of its fiscal year, 


Sept. 30, 1887: 


Portland, Me. to Vanceboro, via Augusta .... .. ........ ... 251 
Cumoeriand to Skowhegan .. .... 2... cc. ceccccccscccsccscces 91 
| Bath to Lewiston and vainereanmemtanie ieee weal. wacthedan rake. ae 
Belfast Branch. pita te, Dia Dae ot bonsiaen aan el) Sanaa 3 
IN nde. Secs) geen, 4tasa dad dbeedeces. .dseansivosne 14 
So. 652. Uses. bed bere OePaeembhendewcurt 18 
Stillwater Branch .... canaeekguediachnaeaneh) Se 
Mt. Desert Branch (with steam ‘ferry).. Fa neptebh.c 6 alk eehiein eae: ae 

WU ibs, cate Redi tes weatheis lenuibotecs kateanie tices oRuke 435 


The oisiheae includes 93 locomotives, 96 passenger cars. 
50 baggage, mail and express cars, 669 box and 921 flat and 
52 caboose cars. 15 flange scrapers, 92 service. cars, 99 leased 
box and flat cars, 18 snow-plows and 29 freight cabooses. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows: 


| Capital stock .. 


Steck bonds...... 





Portland & Kennebec stock............... 


Maine Central interest scrip 
Borded debt...... 
Bills, accounts and balances dete able 
| Profit and loss.... 







MING ile Bao RAK usidad so na Ae venbons Réhamaewenee ae $16,322,921 
I ceeds wane china a. wedge , eae 
E. & N. A. and Seer | leases. . 1.768.333 
Stocks and bonds owned. . 163.480 
Main Shore line ‘ 885,177 
DECI? ss). dd00 ese astadeens 1 926,557 
Bulls, accounts and balances ... ..... .. 313,502 
Materials and oe Be araeesate 406 909 
Cash ‘ ; 292,348 








16,332,921 


The‘earnings for the year were as follows : 














1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Freight..... . .$1,599,688 $1.585,464 " 14,224 9 
Passenger ....... 1,384,226 1,264,852 I. 119374 ¢.4 
Mail, etc......... 148,817 146 704 Z 2,113 1.4 
Extra baggage.. 9,676 3,996 I. 5,680 189.5 
$3,142,407 $3,001 ,016 I. 141391 47 
Rents, etc.... 8, 870 7.400 z. 1,470 6.3 
Total . . 83,151,277 $3,008,476 1 142, 80L 3.7 
Expenses... 1,948,480 1,820,740 I. 127,740 7.0 
Net earnings ... 1 202, 797 $118 187. TI. $15,C6L |B 
Gross earn perm 5.703 Sar § 286 5.2 
Net “ 2.248 2,220 4 28 1.2 
Per cent. of exps 61.8 65 dD. 3.2 = 
The income acccount is as follows, condensed : 
ORME OUI ODERONOY 5.0 asc ince esas oe echaneserSass $2,202,797 
| Interest paid.. anks deeecceh ae ‘ee 
Rentals of leased lines.........-..-....+.. ... 189,00 
—-— 906,068 
Surplus.... eibed Wake Sab ake bes. der wOkees $296,729 
Dividends, 6 per cent ag kh 6: 6 eaeekbondate lense. eins 218,298 
Surplus for the year... ... $81, ‘131 


The total number of passengers ‘transp orted for the year 


{was 1,354,977, 


86,568, or 6.8 per cent 


an increase over the previons year of 
The total amount of freight trans- 


| ported over the mainline and branches was 883,323 tons, 
an increase over the previous year of 19,612 tons, or 2.2 per 


| cent, 


The number of miles run by passenger trains was 1,022.- 
163, and by freight trains 749,431, and by working trains, 


switching, ete., 
run 2,556,104. 


784,510, making the total number of miles 
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